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GENERAL TROCHU. 
fP\HE course of events on 

the Continent advances 
so rapidly that almost be- 
fore the ink on this paper 
is dry, the whole aspect of 
affairs may be changed ; 
but at the present moment 
unquestionably the one man 
in whom France trusts for 
deliverance is the subject 
of our engraving, General 
Trochu, President of the 
Republic, Governor of 
Paris, and commander-in- 
chief of the motley forces 
collected for the defence of 
that brilliant city, the 
greatest entrenched camp 
in the world. 

The fortifications of Paris, 
it may be well to remind 
our readers, form the hugest 
complex of military engi- 
neering works ever con- 
structed, and having never 
yet been put to the test, 
Opinions as to their value 
are not only divided, but 
absolutely contradictory. 
Even taking the most fa- 
vourable view, however, it 
seems highly probable, as 
we write, that the able 
Governor’s natural inge- 
nuity and military skill 
will be put to the severest 
test that one could well 
imagine; for already the 
advanced columns of the 
Prussians, whose total force, 
it is said, must be little 
short of 500,000 or 600,000 
men, are within sight of 
Paris, and are steadily and 
determinately converging 
on its walls by no less than 
seven different roads. The 
diplomats have found all 
their efforts to stop the war 
useless, for the simple rea- 
son that no common terms 
can be discovered on which 
peace can be based. Pos- 
sibly they have not sought 
in the right direction ; per- 
haps they have not put so 
delicate a matter in its most acceptable light to 
both sides ; but however that may be, this much is 
certain, up to the present time an utter want of suc- 
cess has attended their efforts to reconcile the preten- 
sions of Germany with those of France. Amidst con- 
flicting reports this is sure, General Trochu is showing, 
more by acts than by words, that he is resolved on an 
earnest defence of the capital. He had been terribly 
cramped by the loss of MacMahon’s army, but it is 
plain that he has seriously set himself to work to make 
the best of the situation, and from the accounts we 
have lately received there can be no question that he 

as produced unlooked-for results. 

General Trochu, though universally acknowledged, 
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We might notice here, 
also, that on his return from 
the Crimea, he expressed 
much admiration for the 
regimental discipline of the 
English army in the field, 
comparing it with the de- 
structive and marauding 
habits of the French troops, 
and when asked how he 
would propose to correct 
this licence, so natural to 
soldiers, he answered, “ En 
les faisant vertueux.” He 
had soon the opportunity of 
showing how far this asser- 
tion was neither paradoxical 
nor pedantic; for in the 
Italian war his division 
combined all the military 
qualities with a regard for 
the persons and properties 
of non-combatants hitherto 
unexampled. He began by 
degrading a non-commis- 
sioned officer to the ranks 
for insulting a peasant 
woman, and through the 
whole line of march the site 
of his encampment was 
always distinguishable by 
the uninjured dwellings and 
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j the mulberry - trees still 
j clothed with vines green 
j amid the field of desolation. 
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GENERAL TROCHU. 


(From a Photograph. ) 


people, and it is really 
astonishing how much the 
determinate energy and 
ability of one man have ac- 
complished during the last 
few days for the safety of 
Paris and its millions of in- 
habitants. At the end of 
1866 he was specially ap- 
pointed to consider and 
report upon plans for a re- 
organisation of the French 
army, in consequence of the 
aggrandisement of Prussia. 
In the following year he 
published anonymously a 
book entitled “ The French 
Army in 1867,” which 


as we have seen, to be one of the ablest French officers, 
if not absolutely supreme in public estimation, is at 
the same time amongst the youngest, being but fifty- 
five years of age. Hie was a pupil of the Military 
School of St. Cyr and the Staff School. He has served 
in Algeria, having for some years been employed on 
Marshal Bugeaud’s staff. He was afterwards one of 
Marshal St. Arnaud’s aides-de-camp at the time of the 
Crimean expedition in 1854. 
death he was promoted to the rank of General, and 


commanded a brigade of infantry until the end of the | 
During the Italian campaign of 1859, | 


Russian War. 
which was ended by the victory of Solferino, he served 
with distinction in command of 


After that commander’s | 


attracted great attention, 
passing through ten editions 
in six months, and this it is that inspires the trust in 
him at this moment. He received, probably from 
political reasons, as he was not of the Imperial party, 
no appointment in the Army of the Rhine when the 
present war broke out, though it was rumoured that 
he was to have commanded the land forces which were 
to have composed the Baltic expedition ; but when one 
by one the armies of France were crumpled up before 
the enemy’s forces, and Paris was paralysed with the 
cumulative shocks, and looked about despairingly for the 
man who should save it, General Trochu was sent 
for by the Empress and appointed to the arduous post 
which he now holds, with increasing favour, under the 


Republic. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE JUDAS KISS. 


S HAS already been said, 
when the Earl rallied!alittle 
so as to recognise Zillah, ail 
his old affection was ex- 
hibited, and the temporary 
aversion which he had mani- 
fested during that eventful 
time when he had seen the 
cipher writing had passed off 
without leaving any trace of 
its existence. It is quite 


likely indeed that the whole 


@ circumstance had been ut- 


terly obliterated from his memory, and when his 
eyes caught sight of Zillah she was to him simply 
the one whom he loved next best to Guy. His 
brain was in such a state that his faculties seemed 
dulled, and his memory nearly gone. Had he remem- 
bered that scene he would either have continued to regard 
Zillah witl¢ :0Iness, or else, if affection had triumphed 
over a sense of injury, he would have done something or 
said something in his more lucid intervals to assure 
Zillah of his continued love. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. He clung to Zillah like a child, and the few faint 
words which he addressed to her simply recognised her as 
the object of an affection which had never met with an 
interruption. They also had reference to Guy, as to 
whether she had written to him yet, and whether any 
more letters had been received from him. A letter, which 
came during the illness, she tried to read, but the poor 
weary brain of the sick man could not follow her. She 
had to tell him in a few general terms its contents. 

For some weeks she had hoped that the Earl would 
recover, and therefore delayed sending the sad news to 
Guy. But at length she could no longer conceal from 
herself the fact that the illness would be long, and she 
saw that it was too serious to allow Guy to remain in 
ignorance. She longed to address bim with words of con- 
dolence, and sympathised deeply with him in the anxiety 
which she knew would be felt by a heart so affectionate 
as his. 

And now as she thought of writing to him there came to 
her, more bitterly than ever, the consciousness of her false 
position. She write! She could not. Itwas Hilda who 
would write. Hilda stood between her and the one whom 
she wished to soothe. In spite of her warm and sisterly 
affection for her friend, and her boundless trust in her, 
this thought now sent a thrill of vexation through her ; 
and she bitterly lamented the chain of events by which 
she had been placed in such a position. It was humiliat- 
ing and galling. But could she not yet escape ? _ Might 
she not even now write in her own name explaining all ? 
No. It could not be—not now, for what would be the 
reception of such explanations, coming as they would 
with the news of his father’s illness! Would he treat 
them with any consideration whatever? Would not his 
anxiety about his father lead him to regard them with an 
impatient disdain? But perhaps, on the other hand, he 
might feel softened and accept her explanation readily, 
without giving any thought to the strangejdeceit which had 
been practised for so long a time. This gave her a gleam 
of hope ; but in her perplexity she could not decide, so 
she sought counsel from Hilda as usual. Had Mrs. Hart 
been in the possession. of hcr usual faculties she might 
possibly have asked Ler advice also; but, as it was, Hilda 
was the only one to whom she could turn. 

Hilda listened to her with that sweet smile, and that 
loving and patient consideration, which she always gave 
to Ziliah’s confidences and appeals. 

‘* Darling,” said she, after a long and _ thoughtful 
silence, ‘‘ I understand fully the perplexity which you feel. 
In fact, this letter ought to come from you, and from you 
only. I’m extremely sorry that I ever began this. I’m 
sure I did it from the very best motives. Who could ever 
have dreamed that it would become so embarrassing ? 
And now I don’t know what to do—that is, not just now.” 

‘**Do you think he would be angry at the deceit ?” 

** Do you yourself think so ?” asked Hilda in reply. 

‘* Why, that is what I am afraid of ; but then—isn’t it 
possible that he might be—softened, you know—by 
anxiety ?” 

‘* People don’t get softened by anxiety. They get im- 
patient, angry with the world and with Providence. But 
the best way to judge is to put yourself in his situation. 
Suppose you were in India, and a letter was written to 
you by your wifé—or your husband, I suppose I should 
say—telling you that your father was extremely ill, and 
that he himself had been deceiving you for some years. 
The writing would be strange—quite unfamiliar; the 
Story would be almost incredible ; you wouldn’t know 
What to think. You’d be deeply anxious, and yet half 
believe that some one was practising a cruel jest on you. 

or my part, if I had an explanation to make I would 
Wait for a time of prosperity and happiness. Misfortune 

makes people so bitter.” 
Ancona the very thing that I’m afraid of,” said Zillah, 

ey ngly. And—oh dear, what shall I do ?” 

hi a ae ‘0 one thing certainly, and that is write to 
Hate Why 8 father. You yourself must do it, darling. ” 
Y> What do you mean? You were just now 


showing me that this was the very thing which I could 
not do. 2 


F ‘¢You spe me,” said Hilda, with a smile. 

Why, do y cany Mean to say that you do not sce 
how easy it is to get out of this difficulty ?” 

‘‘Hasy! It seems to mea terrible one.” 

“Why, my darling child, don’t you sec that after you 
write your letter I can copyit? You surely have nothing 
so very private to say that you will object to that. T 
suppose all that you want to do is to break the news to 
him as gently and tenderly as possible. You don’t want 
to indulge in expressions of personal affection, of course,” 


“Oh, my dearest Hilda!” cried Zillah, overjoyed. 
** What an owl Iam not to have thought of that! It 
meets the whole difficulty. I write—you copy it—and it 
will be my letter after all. How I could have been so 
stupid I do not see. But I’m always so. As to any 
private confidences, there is no danger of anything of that 
kind taking place between people who are so very 
peculiarly situated as we are.” 

‘I suppose not,” said Hilda, with a smile. 

‘* But it’s such a bore to copy letters.” 

‘* My darling, can anything be a trouble that I do for 
you? Besides, you know how very fast I write.” 

“You are always so kind,” said Zillah, as she kissed 
her friend fondly and tenderly. ‘I wish I could do 
something for you ; but—poor me !—I don’t seem able to 
do anything for anybody—not even for the dear old Earl. 
What wouldn’t I give to be like you !” 

of You are far better ag you are, darling,” said Hilda, 
with perhaps a double meaning in her words. ‘‘ But now 
go and write the letter, and bring it to me, and I will 
copy it as fast as I can, and send it tothe post.” 

Under these circumstances that letter was written. 

The Earl lingered on in a low Stage, with scarcely any 
symptoms of improvement. At first, indeed, there was a 
time when he had seemed better, but that passed away. 
The relapse sorely puzzled the doctor. If he had not been 
in such good hands he might have suspected the nurse of 
neglect, but that was the last thing that he could have 
thought of Hilda. Indeed Hilda had been so fearful of 
the Earl being neglected that she had, for his sake, as- 
sumed these all-engrossing cares. Singularly enough, 
however, it was since her assumption of the chief duties 
of nursing him that the Earl had relapsed. The doctor 
felt that nothing better in the way of nursing him could 
be conceived of. Zillah thought that if it had not been 
for Hilda the Earl would scarcely have been alive. As for 
Hilda herself, she could only meekly deprecate the doc- 
tox’s praises, and sigh to think that such care as hers 
should prove so unavailing. 


The Karl’s case was, indeed, a mysterious one. After 
making every allowance for the shock which he might 
have experienced, and after laying all possible stress 
upon that blow on his head which he had suffered when 
falling forward, it still was a subject of wonder to the 
doctor why he should not recover. Hilda had told him 
in general terms, and with her usual delicacy, of the 
cauce of the Earl’s illness, so that the doctor knew that 
it arose from mental trouble, and not from physical ail- 
ment. Yet, even under these circumstances, he was 
puzzled at the complete prostration of the Earl, and at 
the adverse symptoms which appeared as time passed on. 

The Earl slept most of the time. He was in a kind of 
stupor. This puzzled the doctor extremely. The remedies 
which he administered seemed not to have their legitimate 
effect. In fact they seemed to have no effect, and the 
most powerful drugs proved useless in this mysterious 
case. 

‘1t must be the mind,” said the doctor to himself, as 
he rode home one day after finding the Earl in a lower 
state than usual. ‘‘ Anyway, I can make nothing of it.” 

Yet on the night when the doctor soliloquised in this 
fashion a change had come over the Earl which might 
have been supposed to be for the better. He was exceed- 
ingly weak—so weak, indeed, that it was only with a 
great effort that he could move his hand ; but he seemed 
to be more sensible than usual. That ‘‘mind” which had so 
puzzled the doctor seemed to have resumed something of 
its former functions. He asked various questions ; and, 
among others, he wished to hear Guy’s last letter. This 
Hilda promised he should hear on tke morrow. Zillah 
was there at the time, and the Earl cast an appealing 
glance towards her; but such was her confidence in Hilda 
that she did not dream of doing anything in opposition to 
her decision. So she shook her head, and bending over 
the Earl, she kissed him, and said, ‘‘ To-morrow.” 

The Earl, by a great effort, reached up his thin, feeble 
hand and took hers. 

‘* You will not leave me,” he murmured. 

‘* Certainly not, if you want me to stay,” said Zillah. 

The Earl, by a still greater effort, dragged her down 
nearer to him. 3 

“Don’t leave mo with her,” he whispered. 


Zillah started at the tone of his voice. 
of fear. 

‘What is it that he says?” asked Hilda, in a sweet 
voice. The Earl frowned. Zillah did not see it, how- 
ever. She looked back to Hilda and whispered, ‘‘ He 
wants me to stay with him.” 

‘Poor dear ! ” said Hilda. 
will. Itisawhim. He loves you, you know. 
that you'll stay.” 

And Zillah stooped down and told the Earl that she 
would stay. 

There was trouble in the Earl’s face. He lay silent 
and motionless, with his eyes fixed upon Zillah. Some- 
thing there was in his eyes which expressed such mute 
appeal that Zillah wondered what it might be. She went 
over to him and sat by his side. He feebly reached out 
his thin hand. Zillah took it and held it in both of hers, 
kissing him as she did go. 

‘* You will not leave me?” he whispered. 

‘*No, dear father.” 

A faint pressure of her hand was the Earl’s response, 
and a faint smile of pleasure hovered over his thin lips. 

‘* Have you written to Guy ?” he asked again. 

‘Yes. Ihave written for him to come home,” said 
Zillah, who meant that Hilda had written in her name; 
but, in her mind, it was all the same. 

The Earl drew a deep sigh. There was trouble in his 
face. Zillah marked it, but supposed that he was anxious 
about that son who was never absent from his thoughts. 
She did not attempt to soothe his mind in any way. He 
was not able to keep up a conversation. Nor did she 
notice that the pressure on her hand was stronger when- 
ever Hilda, with her light, stealthy step came near; nor 
did she see the fear that was in his face as his eyes rested 
upon her. 

The Earl drew Zillah faintly towards him. She bent 
down over him. 

‘Send her away,” said he, in a low whisper. 

“Who? Hilda?” asked Zillah, in wonder. 

“Yes. You nurse me—you stay with me.” 

Zillah at once arose. ‘‘ Hilda,” said she, ‘‘he wants 
me to stay with him to-night. I suppose he thinks I give 
up too much to you, and neg'ect him. Oh dear, I only 
wish I was such a nurse as you! But, since he wishes it, 
I will stay to-night ; and if there is any trouble I will call 
you.” 

** But, my poor child,” said Hilda, sweetly, ‘‘you have 
been here all day.” 

‘* Oh, well, it is his wish, and I will stay here all night.” 

Hilda remonstrated a little; but, finding that Zillah 
was determined, she retired, and Zillah passed all that 
night with the Earl. He was uneasy. A terror seemed 
to be over him. He insisted on holding Zillah’s hand. 
At times he would start and look fearfully around. Was 
it Hilda whom he feared? Whatever his fear was, he 
said nothing ; but after each start he would look eagerly 
up at Zillah, and press her hand faintly. And Zillah 
thought it was simply the disorder of his nervous system, 
or, perhaps, the effect of the medicines which he had 
taken. As to those medicines, she was most careful and 
most regular in administering them. Indeed, her very 
anxiety about these interfered with that watchfulness 
about the Earl himself which was the chief requisite. 
Fully conscious that she was painfully irregular and 
unmethodical, Zillah gave her chief thought to the passage 
of the hours, so that every medicine should be given at 
the right time. 

It was a long night, but morning came at last, and 
with it came Hilda, calm, refreshed, affectionate, and 
sweet. 

‘‘ How has he been, darling ?” she asked. 

‘* Quiet,” said Zillah, wearily. 

“That’s right ; and now, my dearest, go off and get 
some rest. You must be very tired.” 

So Zillah went eff, and Hilda remained with the Earl. 

_ Day was just dawning when Zillah left the Eavl’s room. 
She stooped over him and kissed him. Overcome by 
fatigue, she did not think much of the earnest, wistful 
gaze which caught her eyes. Was it not the same look 
which he had fixed on her frequently before ? 

The Earl again drew her down as she clasped hisfhand. 
She stooped over him. 

‘*1’m afraid of her,” he’said, in alow whisper. ‘* Send 
Mrs. Hart.” 

Mrs. Hart? The Earl did not seem to know that she 
was ill, No doubt his mind was wandering. So Zillah 
thought, and the idea was natural. She thought she 
would humour the delirious fancy. So she promised to 
send Mrs. Hart. 

‘‘ What did he say ?” asked Hilda, following Zillah out. 
Zillah told her according to her own idea. 

‘Qh, it’s only his delirium,” said Hilda. ‘‘ He’ll take 
me for you when I go back. Don’t let it trouble you. 
You might send Mathilde if you feel afraid ; but I hardly 
think that Mathilde would be so useful here as I.” 

‘7 afraid? My dear Hilda, can I take his poor 
delirious fancy in earnest? Send Mathilde? I should 
hardly expect to see him alive again.” 

“Alive again !” said Hilda, with a singular intonation. 

‘Yes; Mathilde is an excellent maid, but in a sick 
room she is as helpless as a child. She is far worse than 
Iam. Do we ever venture to leave him alone with her ?” 

‘Never mind. Do you go to sleep darling, and sweet 
dreams to you.” 

They kissed, and Zillah went to her chamber. 


It was about dawn, and the morning twilight but dimly 
illumined the hall. The Earl’s room was dark, and the 
faint night-light made objects only indistinctly perceptible. 
The Earl’s white face was turned towards the door as 
Hilda entered, with imploring, wistful expectancy upon 
it. As he caught sight of Hilda the expression turned to 
one of fear—that same fear which Zillah had seen upon 
it. What did he fear? What was it that was upon his 
mind? What fearful thought threw its shadow over his 
soul ? on 

Hilda looked at him for a long time in silence, her face 
calm and impassive, her eyes intent upon him, The Earl 
looked back upon her with unchanged fear—looking back 
thus ont of his weakness and helplessness, with a fear that 
seemed intensified by the consciousness of that weakness’ 


‘Well, tell him that you 
Tell him 
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But, Hilda’s face softened not; no gleam of tenderness 
Mitigated the hard lustre of her eyes; her expression 
seed not from its set purpose. The Earl said not one 
Y or a. I t was not to her that he would utter the fear that 
vas in him. Zillah had promised to send Mrs. Hart. 
"hen would Mrs. Hart come? Would she ever come, or 
panld she never come? He looked away from Hilda 
iaeshly, anxiously, to the door ; he strained his ears to 
Isten for footsteps. But no footstep broke the deep still- 
ness that reigned through the vast house, where all slept 
xcept these two who faced each other in the sick-room. 

There was a clock at the end of the corridor outside, 
Whose ticking sounded dull and muffled from the distance, 
Yet it penetrated with clear, sharp vibrations, to the brain 
Of the sick man, and seemed to him, in the gathering ex- 
Citement of this fearful hour, to grow louder and louder, 

ill each tick sounded to his sharpened sense like the 
Vibrations of a bell, and seemed to be the funeral knell of 
us destiny ; sounding thus to his ears, solemnly, fatefully, 
odingly ; pealing forth thus with every sound the 
announcement that second after second out of those few 
Minutes of time which were still left him had passed away 
ftom him for ever. Each one of those seconds was pro- 
onged to his excited sense to the duration of an_hour. 
After each stroke he listened for the next, dreading to 
lear it, yet awaiting it, and all the while feeling upon him 
the eyes of one of whom he was to be the helpless, voice- 
€ss victim. 

There had been but a few minutes since Zillah left, but 
they seemed like long terms of duration to the man who 
Watched and feared. Zillah had gone, and would not re- 

urn. Would Mrs. Hart ever come? Oh, could Mrs. 
art have known that this man, of all living beings, was 
thus watching and hoping for her, and that to this man, 
of all others her presence would have given a heavenly 
Peace and calm—if she could but have known this as it 
Was then it would haye roused her even from the bed of 
death, and brought her to his side though it were but to 
die at the first sight of him. But Mrs. Hart came not. 
she knew nothing of any wish for her. In her own ex- 
Teme prostration she had found, after a wakeful night, a 
little blessed sleep, and the watcher watched in vain. 

The clock tolled on. 

Hilda looked out through the door. She turned and 
Went out into the hall. She came back and looked 
round the room. She went to the window and looked 
out. The twilight was fading. The gloom was lessening 
from around the dim groves and shadowy trees. Morn- 
ing was coming. She went back into the room, and once 
More into the hall. There she stood and listened. The 

arl followed her with his eyes—eyes that were full of 
awful expectation. 

Hilda came back. The Earl summoned all his strength, 
and uttered a faint cry. Hilda walked up to him ; she 
stooped down over him. The Earl uttered another cry. 

Hilda paused. Then she stooped down and kissed his 
forehead. 

The Earl gasped. One word came hissing forth— 

** Judas !” 


(T 0 be continued. ) 
——————————————————— 
LOVE'S WORK. 

By Joste LEIGH. 


CARCELY for me had life begun, 

When weary I longed for the setting sun : 
‘“Who would miss me or who would feel 
Darkness over their sunshine steal, 

Though the lilies grew at my feet and head 
Under the solemn years?” I said. 


“‘ Coward,” my conscience answering cried, 
‘“‘Unbuckling the armour as yet untried, 
Begging for rest you have never earned, 
Dull to the lesson the wise have learned, 
That no grave is made for the dead alone— 
Love holds, unharmed by Death, its own. 


‘¢ Into the world no one can come 

To live by himsclf like a hermit dumb ; 
Even the babe with its wordless cries 
Briglitens the mother’s weary eyes, 

‘And the workers worn in the life fields ask 
Fresh hands, fresh hearts, to aid their task.” 


‘Weak and powerless the hands I’ve bent” — 
‘One talent alone has the Master lent, 

Love! Can I go to your workers strong, 

Offering an idle smile or song ? 

Could they know how wildly my full heart prayed 
For power to bring them truer aid ?” 


‘¢Go,” came the answer, clear and sweet, 
‘‘ Love strengthens tired hands and feet ; 
Love is the root of all worthy deeds, 
Love is the gift the world most needs, 
And the loving heart never fails to find 
The willing hand its sheaves to bind.” 


Che Story of the Sapphire. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 
Author of ‘Can it be True?” de, 


PART II. 
| A485 NDOUBTEDLY many of the 


younger men present looked 
upon the whole affair as a mere 
theatrical scene and empty 
boast, but I knew the nature 
of the man far better. And 
when the month had nearly 
expired, I was not surprised to 
receive areminder in the shape 
of a regular invitation for the 
evening in question. I did 
not go; 1 was past the age at 
which petits soupers are an 
irresistible attraction ; and, 
moreover, there was a moral 
repulsion about De Gondre- 
court that rendered his society 
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distasteful to me. But I learned afterwards from some of 
my friends that the whole affair was perfectly regal in all 
its appointments, and that Inez Catrejon, magnificently 
attiredin gold-coloured silk covered with delicate Chantilly 
lace, and blazing with diamonds, though the only female 
present, performed her duties as hostess with a grace and 
decorum which left nothing to be desired. ‘‘ So another 
frail bark has gone down in the fatal ocean of Parisian 
vice,” I thought. And then I troubled myself no more 
about De Gondrecourt or his affairs. : 

After that time the world saw little of the beautiful 
Inez. She appeared no more on the stage, and seemed 
to shrink from public observation ; and though she was 
occasionally to be seen with the Vicomte at the opera or 
at one of the theatres, she acquired no new celebrity by 
ostentation or extravagance, and her toilettes and her 
equipage made no stir in the Bois or at the races. When 
I learned (as I did later) how cruel was the deception De 
Gondrecourt had practised in order to win her, | under- 
stood why her life and her manners differed so widely 
from those of most creatures of the class to which she 
had fallen. The poor child had been made the victim of 
a pretended marriage; she thought that she was the 
Vicomtesse de Gondrecourt, the wife of the man she 
adored. No wonder that she preserved the modesty of 
demeanour for which even as opera dancer she had been 
noted. I was presented to her one evening in her box 
at the Gymnase, and I was much struck by her unaffected 
grace and refinement, and also deeply touched by the 
passionate devotion for De Gondrecourt which was strik- 
ingly manifest in her every glance and gesture. 

‘“Mon cher,” said Léon de Beaugency to me that 
evening, as we quitted the box, ‘‘our friend Gaston is 
sowing a tempest whose harvest of whirlwind will 
speedily ripen. That poor girl believes herself to be his 
lawful wife. I know something about these Spanish 
women of gipsy blood, and when she once discovers that 
she has been betrayed, woe to him or to herself! She 
loves him madly now, and in proportion to the strength 
of her passion will be the fury of her indignation and the 
greatness of her revenge.” 

‘ And her delusion will not Jast long, I fancy, 
my reply. 

‘© Not very long. If she would only make herself no- 
torious in some way by her dress, her diamonds, or her 
extravagant behaviour, De Gondrecourt might become 
proud of her, and might even come to value her as highly 
as he does his English racehorses, his wonderful Clos 
Vougeot, and Cabinet Johannisberg, or his newly-pur- 
chased picture, that Poussin, for which he successfully 
competed with the agents of the Government. But she 
does nothing to feed his vanity or add to his celebrity. 
She only loves him; and, mark my words, there will be 
an outbreak between them before long.” 

Months passed on, and De Gondrecourt and his affairs 
were no longer a theme of conversation in society, when 
a fresh interest in him was excited by the announcement 
of his betrothal to one of the reigning belles of the beaw 
monde, the beautiful, the wealthy, and widowed Princess 
Olga Vasanoff, a Russian lady, whose peculiar personal 
loveliness and fascinating manners, added to reports re- 
specting her vast wealth, had rendered her one of the 
greatest social successess of the season. Her salon was 
always crowded on her reception evenings, and it was 
hard to catch even a glimpse of her in her box 
at the Opera, so surrounded was she always by admirers 
and adorers. She was a frail, delicate-looking blonde, 
pale, golden-haired, and petite in form, with great dreamy 
blue eyes and a voice of singular softness and sweetness. 
She always recalled to me the mist-veiled, shadowy 
heroines of Ossian. She was in truth a sort of northern 
Undine, born of the snowdrift, and not of the waves—a 
Lurlei whose home was the Frozen Ocean, and not the 
sunny Rhine. This weird and witching being had not 
only been won by De Gondrecourt, but, what was 
stranger still, she had succeeded in winning him. For 
the first time in his life the Vicomte discovered that he 
had a heart, which was not till it had irrecoverably passed 
into the possession of the Princess Olga. He was madly 
in love, and had she scorned him or lured him into a 
hopeless and unrequited passion, the retribution which 
would then have befallen him would then have been 
terrible. But hig good fortune with the fair sex did not 
desert him even in the dangerous moment of his own 
surrender, and Madame Vasanoff, in the very flush of 
her victory, was forced to declare herself vanquished. 

‘‘And what of the fair Inez?” I asked of Léon de 
Beaugency one day, when we were discussing the ap- 
proaching nuptials of De Gondrecourt. 

De Beaugency shrugged his shoulders. _“ Gaston does 
not take me into his confidence,” he replied. ‘‘ But I 
have been told that there was a fearful scene between 
them when he first informed her of his projected mar- 
riage. He offered her anything she might ask in the way 
of settlements or ready money, but she refused his offers 
with scorn. It is even said that she forced her way into 
the presence of the Princess Vasanoff one day when 
Gaston was visiting her. But the fair Russian knew per- 
fectly well what manner of man her betrothed was, and I 
doubt if any revelations poor Inez could make would be 
of much weight or of great novelty to her.” 

‘And what says De Gondrecourt to all this?” I asked. 

‘¢ He declares that he will forget that such a creature 
ever existed, so incensed has he become at her persistent 
efforts to create an esclandre. Some one repeated that 
speech to her, and she has sworn to make him remember 
her all the days of his life. Mark me, De Sieyéres, we 
have not yet seen the end of this affair.” 


But 1 thought we certainly had when, some weeks 
later, I was a spectator at the gorgeous wedding of the 
Vicomte de Gondrecourt and the Princess Vasanoff. The 
Madeleine was densely crowded, and I must confess that 
my eye roved uneasily among the glittering groups 1n 
search of the unhappy Inez, so convinced was 1 that she 
would seek in some way to interrupt the ceremony. But 
she was not there, and I drew a sigh of relief when the 
pale, lovely bride, leaning on her husband’s arm, passed 
out of the portals unmolested and unhindered. 


? was 


Here M. de Sieyéres rose, and going to his escritoire 
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drew forth a packet of letters, one of which he selected 
and returned with it to his seat. ‘‘ Here,” said he, un- 
folding it as he spoke, ‘‘is a letter from my sister, the 
Baroness de Liancay, written from Vienna a few months 
after the marriage of De Gondrecourt and the Princess 
Vasanoff. An extract from it will give you some idea of 
their happiness and their mutual devotion. She writes : 
‘The season thus far has been unusually gay, and Vienna 
was never more crowded with strangers than at present. 
I saw at the christening of the Archduchess Gisela the 
other day your pet aversion, Gaston de Gondrecourt, 
with his beantiful wife. Report says they are most in- 
sanely and unfashionably in love with each other; and 
certainly they are the most devoted couple I ever saw 
outside the pages of a moral story-book. It is no small 
triumph even for the Northern Circe, as Mdme. Vasanoff 
used to be called, to have won the heart of such a 
vaurien as Gaston—or rather to have caused him to find 
out that he had a heart at all. They have just come 
from visiting the large estates of the bride in Russia 
(she was, as I believe you know, a wealthy heiress when 
the sickly Prince Vasanoff married her), and they intend 
to travel for at least a year, as it will take that time to 
finish their new hotel on the Rue Bassompierre. I hear 
it is to be a perfect miracle of splendour and artistic de- 
coration. Fiagot and Vivarol are to paint the walls and 
ceilings, and Lesueur is to superintend the carved work 
both in wood and marble. It is said that the mantel- 
pieces in the grand salon are to be of malachite, a wed- 
ding-gift from the Emperor Alexander, but I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the story. I asked De Gondre- 
court why he did not occupy his hotel on the Champs 
Elysées while his new one was being finished, and his 
reply struck me greatly. ‘‘I could not take my wife 
under that roof,” he answered, in a very significant tone.’ 

‘“‘ Nearly a year later I was in Brussels, whither I had 
gone to pass a few weeks, the festivities attendant on the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte to the Archduke 
Maximilian having rendered the little capital of Belgium 
unusually gay and attractive. One evening, being wearied 
of the continued round of balls and fetes, 1 decided to 
visit the opera, being tempted thereto by the announce- 
ment of a new ballet entitled La Reine des Brouillards, 
the heroine of which was to be personated by a new 
danseuse, Madame Dolores by name, whom rumour de- 
clared to be of extraordinary excellence. 

‘‘T reached the opera-house rather late, but as a stupid 
little operetta had been played as lever de rideau, I 
arrived before the commencement of the ballet. I had 
one of the orchestra stalls on the first row, directly front- 
ing the stage. The house was crowded, and I 
recognised many acquaintances among the audience, 
all Paris seemingly having taken wing to Brus- 
sels to be present at the bridal fétes of the 
future Empress of Mexico. One of the proscenium 
boxes was occupied by M. and Madame de Goncrecourt, 
the latter perfectly dazzling to behold from the splendour 
of the diamond and opal parure with which she was 
adorned, and looking as Gretchen might have done when 
Mephistopheles first tempted her. She was undoubtedly 
the most beautiful woman present, and every opera-glass 
in the house was levelled at her and her handsome hus- 
band, who never left her side. I watched De Gondre- 
court narrowly, and as his every look and movement re- 
vealed how real and intense was his love for his wife—a 
love apparently heightened, not impaired, by twelve 
months of matrimony—a strange, sad feeling of fore- 
boding stole over my spirit, and I looked almost pity- 
ingly upon the gay, handsome couple, who seemed so 
enviable in their youth, their beauty, their prosperity, and 
their evident devotion to each other. 

“The curtain rose, a few preliminary scenes passed 
off without anything to remark, and at last the 
Queen of the Mist, heralded by a brief expressive 
strain from the orchestra, bounded upon the stage, and 
was received by the audience with a stormy burst of ap- 
plause. Her face and form were almost entirely con- 
cealed by a flowing veil of pale grey gauze, but before she 
had half finishéd her first pas-seul, I was convinced that 
Madame Dolores was not unknown to me. With almost 
breathless anxiety I awaited the moment when she should 
uncover her face. At last it came: the shrouding veil 
was cast aside, and I saw that my suspicions were cor- 
rect, and that Madame Dolores was no other than Inez 
Castrejon. 


(To be continued. ) 


DOROTHY IN THE GARRET. 
A Lire-STory. 
N the low-raftered garret, stooping 
Carefully over the creaking boards, . 
Old Maid Dorothy goes a-groping, 
Among its dusty and cobwebbed hoards ; 
Seeking some bundle of patches, hid 
Tar under the eaves, or bunch of sage, 
Or satchel hung on its nail, amid 
The heirlooms of a bygone age. 


There is the ancient family chest, 
‘here the ancestral cards and hatchel ; 
Dorothy, sighing, sinks down to rest, 
Forgetful of patches, sage, and satchel. 
Ghosts of faces peer from the gloom 
Of the chimney, where, with swifts and 
reel, 
And the long-disused, dismantled loom, 


O 


Stands the old-fashioned spinning- 
wheel. 
She sees it back in the clean-swept 


kitchen, 
A part of her girlhood’s little world ; 

Her mother is there by the window, stitching ; 

Spindle buzzes, and reel is whirled 
With many a click : on her little stool 

She sits, a child, by the open door, 
Watching, and dabbling her feet in the pool 

Of sunshine spilled on the gilded floor. 
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Her sisters are spinning all day long ; 

To her wakening sense, the first sweet warning 
Of daylight come, is the cheerful song, 

To the hum of the wheel, in the early morning. 
Benjie, the gentle, red-cheeked boy, 

On his way to school, peeps in at the gate ; 
In neat, white pinafore, pleased and coy, 

She reaches a hand to her bashful mate ; 


And under the elms, a prattling pair, 
Together they go, through glimmer and gloom :— 
It all comes back to her, dreaming there 
In the low-raftered garret-room ; 
The hum of the wheel, and the summer weather, 
The heart’s first trouble, and love’s beginning, 
Are all in her memory linked together ;? 
And now it is she herself that is spinning. 


With the bloom of youth on cheek and lip, 
Turning the spokes with the flashing pin, 
Twisting the thread from the spindle-tip, 
Stretching it out and winding it in, 
To and fro, with a blithesome tread, 
Singing she goes, and her heart is full, 
And many a long-drawn golden thread 
Of fancy is spun with the shining wool, 


Her father sits in his favourite place, 
Puffing his pipe by the chimney-side ; 
Through curling clouds his kindly face 
Glows upon her with love and pride. 
Lulled by the wheel, in the old arm-chair 
Her mother is musing, cat in lap, 
With beautiful drooping head, and hair 
Whitening under her snow-white cap. 


One by one, to the grave, to the bridal, 
They have followed her sisters from the door ; 
Now they are old, and she is their idol :— 
It all comes back on her heart once more. 
In the autumn dusk the hearth gleams brightly, 
The wheel is set by the shadowy wall,— 
A hand at the latch,—’tis lifted lightly, 
And in walks Benjie, manly and tall. 


His chair is placed ; the old man tips 

The pitcher, and brings his choicest fruit ; 
Benjie basks in the blaze, and sips, 

And tells his story, and joints his flute : 
Q, sweet the tunes, the talk, the laughter ! 

They fill the hour with a glowing tide ; 
But sweeter the still, deep moments after, 


When she is alone by Benjie’s side. 


But once with angry words they part ; 
O, then the weary, weary days ! 
Ever with restless, wretched heart, 
Plying her task, she turns to gaze 
Far up the road ; and early and late 
She harks for a footstep at the door, 
And starts at the gust that swings the gate, 
And prays for Benjie, who comes no more. 


Her fault? O Benjie! and could you steel 

Your thoughts towards one who loved you so ?— 
Solace she seeks in the whirling wheel, 

In duty and love that lighten woe ; 
Striving with labour, not in vain, 

To drive away the dull day’s dreariness,— 
Blessing the toil that blunts the pain 

Of a deeper grief in the body’s weariness. 


Proud, and petted, and spoiled was she : 
A word, and all her life is changed ! 
His wavering love too easily 
In the great, gay city grows estranged : 
One year : she sits in the old church pew; 
A rustle, a murmur,—O Dorothy ! hide 
Your face and shut from your soul the view ! 
‘Tis Benjie leading a white-veiled bride ! 


Now father and mother have long been deac, 
And the bride sleeps under a churchyard stone, 
And a bent old man with grizzled head 
Walks up the long dim aisle alone. } 
Years blur to a mist ; and Dorothy 
Sits doubting betwixt the ghost she seems 
And the phantom of youth, more real than she, 
That meets her there in that haunt of dreams. 


Bright young Dorothy, idolised daughter, 
Sought by many a youthful adorer, 
Life, like a new-risen dawn on the water, 
Shining an endless vista before her ! 
Old Maid Dorothy, wrinkled and grey, 
Groping under the farmhouse eaves— 
And life is a brief November day 
That sets on a world of withered leaves ! 


Yet faithfulness in the humblest part 
Ge nea at last than proud success, 
a patience and love in a chastened heart 
re pearls more precious than happiness ; 
Ane ie Se when she shall wake 
gtime fr ; : 
All trouble will seem ria eos again, 
And lifelong sorrow a breath on the ne 
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Wearing THE WR0NG Canp.—A youn woman 
recently seen sitting beneath the shade of’ a Tare maple eee 
on Broad-street, Philadelphia, soliciting arms, with the fol. 
lowing placard fastened round her neck: , Blind for fifty 
years and the father of eight small children,’ 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Che House of Pennypacker and Son, 
By J. W. Watson, 
Author of ‘“ Matchmaking,” ce. 


WARRENER 
stretched his head 
far out of the win- 
dow of the carriage 
as we passed a queer, 
square-built, old-fa- 
shioned house, that 
looked as if it might 
have seen better 
days, but at that 
particular moment 
seemed to be what is 
technically termed 
‘* going to the dogs.” 
There was a deep and 
eager interest in his 
gaze which I could 
not help noticing, 
and which he could 
not help seeing ex- 
cited my curiosity. 

**Do you see that 
house ?” he asked. 

*“Of course I do. 
Who could help see- 
ing it that had eyes?” 

Sav Cll Stree 
could tell you a 
story connected with 
that house which has 
influenced my whole 
life.” 

If there is any- 
thing I am always 
open for, itis a story, 
provided there is 
anything init. There- 
fore I said— 


a oe 


Sera 


*¢ And why don’t you ?” 

We were going out of town to dine, Warrener and I, 
and when these words were spoken were passing through 
what had once been, and in a less degree is still, a promi- 
nent business street in . As we went he told 
the story, and I shall give it in his own words, suppress- 
ing merely such as were in answer to the exclamations of 
the listener. 


That house twenty years ago was one of the strongest 
and sturdiest of our local private banking-houses, and I 
was a clerk in it half-a-dozen years, learning, under ex- 
cellent tuition, principles of finance that have since stood 
me in good stead. It was known as the house of ‘‘ Penny- 
packer and Son ;” and though, strictiy speaking, there 
was no son, the elder Pennypacker having parted this life 
before I knew of the establishment, yet it kept the old 
title and retained the old sign. Ephraim Pennypacker, 
who had been originally the ‘‘ Son,” was, when I first 
knew him, past sixty, and looked at least twenty years 
older. There was a legend in the office that he never 
bought any clothes for himself, but went on wearing those 
of his late progenitor, by which he always remained twenty 
years behind the age in dress, as in all things else. Not 
but what the house of Pennypacker and Son knew the one 
grand secret of making money, but they, if I may use the 
term, made it stolidly and steadily ; there was no flash 
about their operations, and I verily believ2 that if anybody 
had proposed to old Ephraim such a thing as speculation, 
he would have stood a rare chance of immolation before 
escaping into the street. 

But if there was no son, there was a daughter, and a 
very nice girlshe was. Lydia Pennypacker was her name, 
At some time, without doubt, Lydia had had a mother, 
but not within her own recollection ; and we—that is, 
myself and the other clerks—had no legend in reference 
to this to guide our researches. We all knew that Lydia 
was a pretty girl and a good girl, that she was just turned 
twenty—at the time, I mean, when my story really 
begins—and that her father treated her badly; not 
merely through neglect and niggardliness, but sometimes 
to the extent of brutal harshness, including even the in- 
fliction of blows. In saying this I do not mean to assert 
that Ephraim Pennypacker was in all respects a bad man. 
But he was absorbed in the acquisition of wealth, and in 
his treatment of his daughter seemed to act as though he 
resented the cost of her support, or was wreaking upon 
her some malice nurtured against Nature for having cast 
upon him a useless burden, in place of the ‘‘Son” to 
whom the house of Pennypacker had a natural claim. 
Many a time I have caught the poor girl in tears, and 
many a time have I had to dissuade her from a resolve to 
run away from home and earn her own living in some 
other town. 

The clerks of Pennypacker and Son all lodged and 
boarded with Ephraim, in a house not far distant from 
the office. The discipline was strict. We could not be 
out after nine in the evening. Our meals were symbols 
of dyspepsia, not only in the quality of the viands, but in 
the silence and gravity with which they were consumed. 
I have often thought since that nothing could have saved 
us all from the pangs of that terrible disease, save the fact 
that the quantity served out to us was too small to make 
any serious demand upon the digestive organs of a babe. 

When I speak of all the clerks, I speak only of four, 
for Ephraim believed in getting the largest amount of 
work out of the smallest amount of clerk, and carried this 
belief into extreme practice. Of these clerks my story is 
concerned with only one—John Barrett. He was my 
room-mate, and acting cashier and paying teller in the 
absence of Ephraim, and sometimes in his presence. John 
was seven years my senior—though he never claimed any- 
thing on that score—and not of a social nature. I have 
known him to sit a whole evening in our little room with- 
out speaking a word. His associations were very limited; 


| indeed, under our discipline, they could not be otherwise, 
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as but part of Sundays, and about an hour between break- 
fast and work, was all the time we had to cultivate out- 
door courtesies, save the evening hours from seven to nine, 
and these were not always our own. And now, having to 
a certain extent described my personages, I will proceed 
to give the opening scene in the drama. 


It was a very hot day in midsummer, and every one in 
the office went about his work in a dozy condition. I 
know that as it approached three o’clock I several times 
caught myself napping on my high stool, and should per- 
haps have proceeded farther than a nap but for two rea- 
sons—firstly, that the high stool would inevitably have 
dropped me; and, secondly, that Mr. Ephraim Penny- 
packer, who was out upon Change, might pop in at any 
moment. Towards three there entered a lady, rather 
elegantly dressed, not very young, but with a face which 
once seen could not easily be forgotten. It was some- 
what handsome in outline, but hard and stony, with a 
cold blue eye that spoke little of sentiment and every- 
thing of business. She went straight to John Barrett’s 
desk, which was next to mine, and presented a cheque. 
Her entrance, though quiet, had aroused every one in the 
office, for ladies were not so often seen in places of busi- 
ness then as now. Only John and I, however, saw her 
face. John took the cheque, looked it over in the usual 
way, gave a glance at the lady, and, asking her how she 
would have it, paid it, in conformity with her request. 
She took the notes carelessly, without counting, put 
them into a leathern reticule, and went out, the whole 
transaction not consuming over two minutes. When she 
had gone I rose from my desk, went over to John’s and 
cast a glance over his shoulder. He was holding the 
cheque in his hand at the time, and, after giving me an 
angry side stare, thrust it into his drawer. I took the 
rebuif quietly, as I knew I had deserved it, and returned 
to my seat. 

A few days had passed, when one evening, just as we 
were about to close the oftice, we were electritied by a pas- 
sionate outburst from old Pennypacker directed against 
John Barrett. For some minutes none of us understood the 
matter, but at last, through the invectives of Ephraim 
and the explanations of a gentleman who had entered 
with him, it came out that John had paid a forged cheque 
for 1,2001., bearing the name of Abendroth & Co., one of 
our largest depositors. The forgery had been discovered 
on the monthly return of cheques to that house, and the 
spurious paper now lay on John’s desk, apparently strik- 
ing him speechless. When he could find tongue it was to 
tell that this was the cheque presented by the lady some 
days before ; and as it was drawn to the order of Messrs. 
Abendroth & Co., and endorsed in their usual manner, 
he had felt no doubt about the propriety of paying it. 
The forgery had been neatly executed ; there could be no 
doubt of that. I shall never forget the rage of old 
Pennypacker. He showed it in every way short of using 
his fists upon the unfortunate culprit ; he had just method 
enough in his madness not to do that. 

This affair upset the equanimity of the establishment 
fora week. John was banished to an inferior position, 
and under threat of having his whole salary cut off for a 
hundred years—for nothing less than that would have 
made good the loss—was kept a close prisoner at the desk, 
except when summoned (as was also frequently my own 
case) before an inquisitorial board consisting of Penny- 
packer and a corps of detectives. On such occasions we 
were called upon to repeat the descriptions we had so often 
given of the woman who had presented the cheque. In 
these descriptions John and 1 did not agree, but as it 
was supposed that he had enjoyed a better opportunity of 
seeing her, and had more interest in her detection than I, 
his account seemed to carry the most weight. However, 
no clue was found, and ina few months Joln was restored 
to his former position, for well old Pennypacker knew 
that he could get no one of equal ability at the same 
salary. The forged cheque was filed away in the 
archives of the establishment, and the affair ceased to be 
discussed. 

(To be continued.) 


Common Sense for Atlinisters’ Telibes. 
By OnE or THEM. 


N D how shall you 
minister’s wife ?” 
Does any one ever ask a newly- 
engaged girl, ‘‘ How shall you like 
being a broker’s, or dentist’s, or 
lawyer’s, or merchani’s, or grocer’s, 
“ie or banker’s, or doctor’s, or tailor’s 
wife ?” I had never heard any of these queries 
propounded to ‘‘ engaged” friends receiving 
congratulations. How startled was I, then, 
when all my two hundred and fifty most in- 
timate friends, and their fathers, mothers, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins to the fifth degree, 
opened on me with the question, ‘‘ How shall you like 
being a minister’s wife ?” 

Is it strange that I began to wonder that I had never 
before known how different a minister’s wife must be from 
other women? Born and brought up in a happy lawyer’s 
home, having no theological relatives, I had never been 
behind the scenes, and Mrs. A, Mrs. B, and Mrs. C, 
the wives of my various pastors, had always seemed to 
me made of ordinary flesh and bone. 

I have now been married several years. Morbidness 
has given place to anincreasing happy spirit. Sure oeny, 
husband’s sympathy and co-operation, 1 have been a le, 
I think, to live down in my own immediate community 
some of the false theories that hamper the lives of my 
sisterhood, and now I feel justified in striving to set forth 
these false though popular theories, and in urging others 


to live them down. Bcc ee tai : 
People think that the minister's wite Sustains relations 


to his own, involvi 
to her husband’s people analogous 8 own, involving 
the duties of fates visiting of parishioners, leading 
the female members of a flock in all their religious and 
charitable undertakings, serving on all their committees, 


like being a 
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and presiding over all their meetings. She must keep 
Open house. The parsonage is church property, and 
must be made a convenience, a common ground where all 
the people, from Mr. Croesus to Mr. Lazarus, may meet on 
an equal footing. She must place her time at the disposal 
of others, ‘One wants always to feel welcome at the 
pastor’s house,” said a good woman to me once. Which, 
translated, literally means, ‘‘ We cannot run into every- 

ody’s house unceremoniously, at all sorts of hours. But 
the pastor’s wife is common property, and it is so nice to 

ave one place where we can get a hearing at any hour of 
the day or night, when one has a little time hanging 
leavy on one’s hands, or a little trouble, or a bit of news 
to talk over.” 

She must accept graciously and gratefully any 
Patronage, or counsel, or gift (however useless or dis- 
tasteful), or invitation, that is offered her, because such 
are the expressions of her people’s love ! 

Now take these points one by one, and see if they are 
Not in direct antagonism to the spirit of ordinary women’s 
lives. Could the lawyer’s wife sustain such relations to 

is clients, the doctor’s wife to his patients, the mer- 
Chant’s wife to his customers ? Without exception, these 
ideas are false and hurtful in the extreme. I claim that 
here is not one single solitary thing that a woman should 
do solely because she is a minister’s wife. I claim that 
er life should be governed by precisely the same prin- 
Ciples that ought to govern every other Christian woman. 
ark the word! I say Christian woman. 

Like every other person, she has her home duties and 
her outside duties. Of these, the home duties should first 
be discharged, and one of the most important is to keep 
Sacred the household privacy. 

How impossible this is, unless she set her face like a 

int against the popular notions enumerated above. Af- 
firming that she should boldly and persistently claim all 
the privileges of home sanctity and secrecy, keeping her 
doors barred and bolted against every intrusion with just 
as free a conscience as any other refined woman, and 
adding that I know this can be done in such a way that 
all may be brought to acknowledge its reasonableness, I 
pass to the consideration of outside demands and duties. 

I lay down the general principle that duties are deter- 
Mined by opportunities ; the greater a person’s oppor- 
tunities, the larger the responsibilities and more nume- 
Tous the duties involved. 

This principle is binding on a minister’s wife just as 
much as, and no more than, on any other Christian 
Woman. What her opportunities are must be decided by 
herself, and not by her congregation, who will have 
enough to do in deciding upon their own. 

Opportunities may be those of time, money, culture, 
natural gifts, such as tact, ready power of sympathy, 
executive ability, or chances of hearing of cases of neces- 
sity. Perhaps of all these named, opportunities of the 
latter class are most apt to fall to the lot of a minister’s 
wife, because her husband is the recipient of so much of 
such information. But if she chance to be denied all the 
others—time, money, tact, &c.—evidently the most she 
can do is to bring her knowledge before those who, with 
larger opportunities, can accomplish more good. If she 
is so fortunate as to have time, money, knowledge, tact, 
and executive ability, all to work with, then may she be 
& queen among women, rejoice at her glorious opportu- 
Nities, and make the most of them. 

But some one will urge that the minister’s position 
certainly involves his wife in social relations and social 
duties more numerous and onerous than those of ordinary 
Women. The millionaire, the leader of fashion, the suc- 
cessful politician who becomes an office-holder, the famous 
artist or litterateur, every man who occupies a prominent 
Social position, may be said to involve his wife in social 
relations numerousand onerous. The difference between 
these wives and the minister’s wife is, that of the first 
Society makes requests, and they grant favours ; of the 
Second society makes demands, and she feels obligated to 
Perform duties. It is her own fault. It is because she 
does not take her stand on the dictates of common sense. 
The world will always take all it can get, and the 
Minister’s wife fears to assert herself, lest she may injure 
her husband’s influence. The fallacy lies just here. Like 
those of ordinary women, her powers of accomplishment 
are limited. Common sense teaches that we should 
not undertake what we are incapable of achieving. 

f we follow its dictates, we challenge no blame. 

ut we are under just condemnation for leaving 
Undone anything which we acknowledge that it 1s 
our bounden duty to do. Hence the woman who would 
Conserve her husband’s influence through her own 
‘ blameless life,” should guard well against (challenging 
Criticism, by assuming the responsibilities which are laid 
Upon her the moment she acknowledges “‘ duties peculiar 
® a minister’s wife.” 

Let us take for practical illustration the matter of 
Making acquaintances, calling, and visiting. On other 
adies socially prominent society makes its respectful 
Call, and then humbly waits a return, which, when made, 
18 gratefully received. Upon the minister’s wife society 

‘escends with a rush, open-armed, and expects her to be 
so glad.” She must not make formal calls in return. 

, no! She must “run in!” She is to be the ex- 
€mplar of sociability everywhere. Her list of acquain- 
ances may number twenty-five or five hundred, it makes 
No difference. Somehow she must manage to ‘‘run in” 
at every house once a fortnight, or be met when she does 
call with suspicious glances, and ‘You're quite a 
Stranger ! We thought you would not stand on cere- 
Mony !” This, too, from ladies who are known to make 
& business of a “ yearly round of calls,” and who feel that 
hey do well if they clear their scores every twelve 
Months. Now I claim that the minister’s wife should be 
8uided in her social relations by precisely the same prin- 
*iples that guide any other true lady. ; 

- Let minister’s wives develop side by side with a new 
Pirit of consecration as Christians a new spirit of inde- 
viene as members of society, and they se soon sont 
these: he popular mind of its illogical and inconsisten 

les concerning their position, and prove that no 


ot . ¢ : 
a er offers more of honour or happiness to the ‘‘ Coming 
Oman,” 
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A PRAYER OF AFFECTION. 


E thy pathway ever sunny, 

Ever free from anxious eare ; 
Brightly dawn each golden morrow, 
Dawn with sunshine calm and fair. 
May the holy angels ever 
Guard thee on thy earthly way 
With a loving, tender vigil, 

Lest thy footsteps sometimes stray— 


From the narrow path of duty, 
Leading to celestial plains, 

From those heights of self-denial 
Which the trve soul, toiling, gains.} 
Have you read in English legends, 
—Stories strange, and quaintly told— 
Of the guardian angels mentioned 

In those fables rare and old ? 


How ’tis said that ‘‘ every mortal 
Walks between two angels here, 
One records the ill, but blots it 
If, before the midnight drear, 
Man repenteth, —if uncancelled, 
Then he seals it for the skies, 
And the left-hand angel weepeth, 
Bowing low with veiled eyes.” 


May that grave recording angel 
E’er of tree bright records seal, 
And a joy all pure and heavenly 
Evermore thy bosom feel. 
Then as fleeting years roll onward 
Joys celestial thou shalt know, 
See a golden glory gilding 
All thy pilgrimage below. 
H. B. C. Gunn. 


Che Model Gelife and Mother: 


AS SEEN THROUGH MALE AND FEMALE 
SPECTACLES. 


PEEP THE FIRST—THE LADY’S. 


—_<——_—__ 


By Mrs. H. P. Sratey. 


HE ideals of a model 
wife and mother are 
numerous, and vary 
according to the ditf- 
ferent stages and con- 
ditions of human 
thought aud progress, 
and according to the 
different states of feel- 
ing, fashion, civilisa- 
tion, and other circum- 
stances which mark the 

5 various epochs of 

society, and which are themselves continually changing. 

Between the ideal of the rude savage, who makes an 

absolute slave of his favourite squaw, and the half-bar- 

barous peasant of some countries in Europe, who only 
requires his wife to perform the most menial and disagree- 
able drudgery of the field and the stable, there are said 
to be many and diverse models ; and between the latter 
and a common dandy who glories in being the husband 
of a lovely charmer who succeeded in capturing him in a 
well-conducted campaign, the variaticns, in the opinion 
of many, are still greater, more striking and wonderful. 
These brief suggestions indicate, therefore, aconsiderable 
dependence upon the point of view in considering the 
subject and treating it satisfactorily. We may well 
imagine that the sweet Miss of sixteen or eighteen happy 
summers who deliberately plans a conquest to be effected 
at the fashionable seaside resort, regards her future life 
and conduct for the next forty years in a far different 
light than it is seen by the stately matron of the country 
farmhouse, whose fourscore years have brought her to 
the threshold of another existence, and who shakes her 
wise head with significant misgiving at the thoughtless 


vanity and the delusion of her granddaughter, whose 
trunk Jane is packing for the journey to the watering- 
place, or the haunt of fashion. - 

As space will not permit us to cast upon the picture any 
light eliminated by the flashes and explosions of the pre- 
paratory campaign, we will accept the lady as married, 
and entering upon her destined career as wife and mother, 
whose design is to become an example of what a woman 
should be, having the privilege to stand upon the grand 
dividing line of centuries, to usher in one freighted, as it 
is, with more wonders than the world has yet seen since 
the day when Adam awoke and discovered himself mys- 
teriously a married man. 

The very meagre historical facts in our possession con- 
cerning the wife of Adam do not enable us to institute 
such comparisons as we might wish, in order to show how 
the models of that ancient time stand with those of later 
generations ; but nothing being more certain from the 
circumstances of the case, and from history both, than the 
one fact that Adam did his best in the selection made, we 
are compelled to conclude that Madame Eve, with all the 
suspicions attaching to her reputation, must have been 
the model wife of that particular period, and without her 
intrinsic worth to begin with, all the courting, marriage, 
and novel-writing of subsequent ages would have been 
dispensed with and lost. 

But we are not left in the dark altogether as regards 
the qualities of Mrs. Adam, for the story is quite clear 
upon the point that Eve loved her husband, and when 
she found an apple, did not wait to find another before 
giving him a taste, as some other women have done, but 
she ran to him and with the most bewitching generosity 
and irresistible persuasion induced him to eat, and the 
probabilities are that greedy fellow swallowed considerably 
more than his fair share. That the consequences have 
been disastrous is no reason for detracting from the first 
wife’s generosity and love for her wedded companion, 
and we claim for her that in this respect she set a good 
example. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law, and in its higher 
manifestation the fulfilling of all law. The educated idea 
of woman presumes love to be her prominent charac- 
teristic, the source and reservoir of her sublime influ- 
ence and power. But there is much in the application 
of this love. The model wife must love not merely fine 
clothes, pets, gaiety, comfort, flattery, amusement, and 
vanity, but she must love her husband. The marriage 
vow is made to include a rather positive expression of 
something of this sort, and most wives take it with a 
more or less distinct sense of obligation, though the con- 
tract, in many cases, is of huge proportions, and in most 
proves larger than was probably anticipated. It is quite 
easy to love objects in themselves lovely, as young infants 
or kittens, but affection for reptiles and vermin is another 
affair. Manliness, nobleness, generosity, fidelity, and 
personal beauty, when combined in the same individual, 
challenge our admiration and command our love; but a 
wife’s bargain extends far beyond all this. The model 
wife contracts to love tobacco, soiled shirt-fronts, ugliness 
of temper, impetuous commands, tyrannical decrees, un- 
just exactions, contempt of her opinions, infraction of her 
rights, curtailment or annihilation of her privileges, in- 
tolerance, petulancy, unkindness, neglect, or whatever 
other disagreeable freak or whim or indignity her lord 
and master may choose to inflict upon her. 


These are men’s rights as the world goes, which are 
enforced by the authority of both church and state, and if 
the husband stays by and furnishes provisions for the table, 
her duty of love is commanded by priest and jurist, and 
insisted on by the masculine creation with all the tenacity 
of believers in vested rights and divine institutions, 
established to secure the continuance and improvement 
of the human race. 

The model wife, brought up in luxury, petted and 
indulged by a foolish father and an admiring and equally 
foolish mother, enters upon her career with this prospect 
before her. With her frail physical constitution, her un- 
trained mind, untried faculties, and almost inexperience, 
she consecrates angelic affections, her will, and her life, 
to the dismal work of trying to think it right to bear un- 
complainingly the outrages to which an ill-assorted mar- 
riage has subjected her. 

If this is net involved in the idea of a model wife as 
held in this nineteenth century, look for one moment 
upon the manner society treats a woman who rebels 
against the exactions and tyranny of a husband who 
inflicts upon her every possible abomination except star- 
vation, and who is guilty of every conjugal crime below 
conspicuous infidelity. Will society approve her conduct, 
or call it contumacy? Can she make friends and have 
the society of the pure and intelligent of the other sex 
without exciting scandal, and endangering her standing 
and character? If her tender sensibilities, her high- 
strung will, or her strong sense of justice and hatred of 
wrong prompt her to escape from her intolerable position, 
will not her motives and conduct be impugned by priest 
and debauchee alike, and must she not seek either poison 
or the cloister in order to secure anything like a vindica- 
tion ? 1 ake 

Because the model wife judged imperfectly in her 
choice, she must be content with her lot, be patient 
under her torture, go through life with a beaming face 
and heavenly smile, enjoying the blessed fiction that she 
is bone and flesh, heart, soul, and mind, of him whom the 
the law recognises as her head, and public opinion pro- 
nounces her rightful proprietor. This, when we get down 
to the gist of the matter, is the meaning of moralists, 
preachers, and jurists, in all they say upon the beauty of 
patience, the oneness of marriage, the duty of resignation, 
and the glory of self-sacrifice on the part of the wife. 
This is precisely where current opinion settles and rests 
in its estimate of the duties and qualifications of the 
model wife, whose husband demands of her total selé- 
abnegation. : 

Where such demand is not made, no model is required. 
The wife who has no crosses to bear has little opportunity 
or occasion for the exercise of patience, forbearan i". oF 
giveness, and other fine qualities which it is the chie aa 
and business of bad husbands to develop med Wi th. 
the only really valuable thing they ca” VS CISTI il 
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As the qualities which constitute a model wife are 
identical with those necessary to make a model mother, a 
special treatment of woman in the latter character is not 
called for, and would be superfluous. 

We have based our statements, then, upon the average 
estimate of public sentiment as we read it at the present 
time—in fact upon the clear demand of this so-called en- 
lightened age—upon the actual woman who chooses 
matrimony as her lot, and intends to meet its chief and 
ultimate requirements. 

The beautiful picture of the virtuous woman and model 
wife drawn by the wise man, and quoted by fools from 
his time until now, does not, with all its perfections, quite 
fill the bill of modern male expectation. The modern 
model wife may do good, work willingly, rise while it 1s 
night, cook breakfast by candle-light, give meat to the 
servants, buy a field and weed the garden, whirl the 
spindle, and handle the distaff, feed the poor, and clothe 
her girls in poplins, wear silk 21 give away cotton, make 
her own carpets and get her hussand into the Common 
Council, become strong as an ox, and seek honour like a 
publisher, open her mouth with wisdom and tell no 
secrets, dress like a princess and converse like a sage— 
all these, and yet if she be unwilling to make her views, 
opinions, wishes, hopes, ambitions and aims coincide in 
all particulars with her husband’s, whose mind and life 
are ten chances to one formed and fashioned in—well, it 
is needless to go into particulars—she will be pronounced 
not a model wife, but a disorganiser and rebel, to be 
shunned by the virtuous and frowned upon by all re- 
spectable society. 

This, then, is our essay on the ‘‘Model Wife and 
Mother ;” and it will be readily understood by the reader 
that we would make a radical change—that we would 
directly reverse the modes, customs, idleness, and frivoli- 
ties of fashionable life in order to delineate the best and 
higacst type of true womanhood, in all the sacred rela- 
tionships of life, consistent with social duties, Christian 
obligations, and the Divine purpose. 


[In our next nuinber a learned and esteemed University professor, who 
has iaken a deep interest in the questions of the age as regards ladies’, 
will state HIS views.—ED. L. O. P.] 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Lxceum.—Innisfallen; or, the Men in the Gap—And other Entertain- 
ments. 

Princess’s.—Wanted, a Thousand Milliners—The Rapparee—The Happy 
Man. Seven. : 

Ga1ety.—Ballet—(At Twenty Minutes past Seven) Dolly—(At a Quarter to 
Nine) Bluebeard. Seven. : 

New QvEEN’s.—Midsummer Night’s Dream—And other Entertainments. 


Seven. 
O.ympPic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Handsome is that Handsome Does 
—Undine. Seven. 


Srranp.—A Day after the Wedding—A School for Coqueties—The Idle 
’Prentice—The Chops of the Channel. Seven. 

New Royatry.—Our Nelly—F.M. Julius Cnesar—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At Eight) Two Roses —(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New NationaL Sranparp.—Little Em’ly—Venus versus Mars. Half-past 
Seven. 

CrysraL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. OpenatTen. | 

Sr. James’s Hatt, Piccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. ' 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


MapamMe Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten 


CALENDAR FOR THE W 
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Make an under-skirt of your old green silk to wear with 
your Swiss muslin dress, looped over it. 

S. J. R.—Bliicher and Rochefoucauld are pronounced Bloosher 
and Roshfooco. 

A SvuBscRIBER.—You may trim your silk with velvet of a 
darker shade and with fringe. Gloves for evening should 
be much lighter than the dress—for instance, a pale flesh- 
colour. 

Lepanoy.—Mark Twain is the nom de plume of Samuel J. 
Clemens. To render yourself agreeable to all persons you 
can do nothing better than be simple and natural, and 
forget yourself in the effort to please them ; indeed, herein 
lies the secret of all true politeness, 


{For regulations, &c., see our Number for August 27.) 


WanteD, Vol. 5 (New Series) of the Lapy’s Own Paper, 
bound or unbound. State what required in exchange. — 
HIvpa. 

I wish for an autograph of Charles Dickens. Will give 
others in exchange. State those desired. — AUTOGRAPH. 

WANTED a sable muff and collarette. Need not be new, 
but must be in good condition. What would be taken ?— 
PETREL. 

I HAVE a pure white Tom-cat, with splendid coat and re- 
markably large eyes, of different colours—the one amber, the 
other bright, celeste blue. What will any lady give ?— 
CURIOSITY. 

WANTED a bound copy of ‘‘Moore’s Irish Melodies,” Mac- 
farren’s edition preferred. Will give other music or books, — 
TRISH. 
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BERLIN correspondent, whose integrity and ac- 
curacy may be relied on, gives aa interesting 
account of the arrival of Napoleon IIT. at Cassel. 
The special train that brought him consisted of two 
carriages and contained about a dozen passengers. 
After a few servants and inferior attendants had left 
the train a short stout gentleman alighted. Slowly 
walking to an equipage that had been waiting for him, 
he seated himself in it with another gentleman and 
drove off He wore the red trousers of a French 
general and a dark overcoat. His features were 
placid; and as he looked about him, from calm, intelli- 
gent eyes, it was evident that he was an observer, and 
a thinker to boot. His was one of those faces 
which, while indicating habits of reticence, are 
yet eloquent in the lines marking the inner 


workings of the mind. A second equipage fol- 
lowed, the train went on, and the closing scene 
} in one of the most notable tragedies that has ever 
been played was at an end. Louis Napoleon, a 
few days ago the Emperor of the French, and the 


== commander of one of the most gallant armies in 


_, the world, now by a double catastrophe reduced 


@ to the position of a prisoner of war and a private 


gentleman, had arrived at his place of confinement, 


which, we are reminded, was the palace in which 


18. Sunpay.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
19. Monday.—Pegasus S. at midnight. 

20. Tuesday.—Duration of twilight 1 h. 58 min, 
21. Wednesday.—Jupiter rises 9.30 p.m. 

22. Thursday.—Clock after sun 7 m. 18 sec. 

23. Friday.—Autumn quarter begins. 

24, Saturday.—Sun-sets 5.53 P.M. 
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[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
n the autumn the Postage of Papers to 4d., the Proprietor of THe Lapy’s 
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innear, 95, Rue de Lafayette, Paris, 
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PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


ne wisk 
To ate esca! Ser uus subscribers who make up their own 
materials, gements by which we are now enabled to 


supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any 4 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices gee Le ota Soap ow 
ree EI i 


RosEpups.—We have not time to search for f 
lines : but you will probably find them Frees tactsthe 
2 It was contributed anonymously, Er 

Mes, A. B. L.—To remove sunburn, wash the face in butter- 
milk. Before going to bed rub lemon juice over the face. 

Orp Mar.—White over-skirts are worn over black silk 
dresses with or without a white waist, as fancy dictates, — 


his gay uncle Jerome had spent a few giddy 
years, when a younger brother had unexpectedly 
raised him from obscurity to the newly patched-up 
throne of Westphalia. Was this not the very chateau 
also in which the improvised monarch had revelled 
in noisy festivities, day after day, week after 
week, as long as his junior’s star permitted him? 
Napoleon is received almost as a guest, certainly little 
like a prisoner, by his host. The entire palace is 
placed at his disposal.. A numerous suite of some 
forty persons, with a large retinue of servants, have 
followed him. He has brought eighty-five horses, and 
a variety of catriages—greater, almost, than can be 
stored in the mews of the princely mansion. Royal 
valets de chambre and chefs de cuisine have been sent 
down, and everything will be done to render his stay 
as pleasant as possible. The movements of the Em- 
peror are apparently without restraint, and if he chose 
he might drive about in the grounds, see company in 
the evening, and close the day with a visit to His 
Majesty’s Opera at Cassel. Such is the aspect royal 
imprisonment assumes in the courtesy of the present 
age. ‘Times have changed since Mary was locked up 
by Elizabeth, or, to quote a more analogous case, since 
the youthful King of France was captured by the 
German Emperor Charles V. on the battle-field of 
Pavia. 


both, by safely reaching England, gained quarters, all 
things considered, perhaps much more enviable than 
the Emperor’s, had respectively a far more perilous 
journey. When the Empire collapsed, the Empress, it 
appears, made her way out of the Tuileries by the 
gate next the Seine, escorted by Prince Metternich 
and by one or two other gentlemen, but unfortunately 
the crowd was so great that she was almost imme- 
diately separated from them. While thus alone in the 


The Empress and the Prince Imperial, though they 


mob she was recognised by a little gamin, who 2° 
sooner cried out, “ Voila l’Impératrice,” than some 0 

the crowd exclaimed, in a threatening way, “A la 
guillotine! A la guillotine!” Just at this moments 
however, fortune stood her friend, for as the crow 

surged this way and that she dived into the thickest 
of it, and those who raised the savage cry lost all sigh? 
and trace of her. Eventually she found her way to the 
house of a friend, but it was not such an easy thing t? 
effect her exit from Paris. She was advised, and she 
resolved, not to try the railway, for fear of being 
recognised ; and at length she was glad to find 4 
market cart which was returning into Normandy. In 
this cart she secured a seat, and in it she spent the 
best part of three days and two nights before she saw 
the sea in the neighbourhood of Trouville. Sir John 
Burgoyne’s yacht was lying off Trouville with Lady 
Burgoyne, who had just arrived from Switzerland, oP 
board, and about to cross to England, when a Frencb- 
man. hurriedly came on board asking to be allowed to 
look over an English yacht. Sir John, half suspecting 
him to be a French spy, allowed him to look about. 
Soon after this visitor was gone two French gentlemen 
came on board with the same request, and after asking 
many questions as to the sailing powers of the Gazelle, 
begged to be allowed to speak to Sir John alone. 
Then one, introducing himself as M. de Lesseps, 
said they had a favour to ask, and if Sir John 
could not grant it they still relied on his honour 
as an English gentleman to make no use of what 
they might communicate. They then told him the 
history of the Empress’s escape, and asked for her to 
be taken to England. Sir John promised to do s0. 
She came on board privately, and the yacht weighed 
anchor at once, and set sail for Ryde. The Empress 
was wholly unprovided with luggage, not having even 
a comb and brush, or a change of linen with her. The 
crossing was very rough, the sea washing over the 
deck, and the Empress was wayworn and exhausted 
when she arrived at Ryde. The Gazelle’s seamen 
knew nothing, we are told, of the Empress of the 
French being aboard, but they may probably have 
made shrewd guesses among themselves relative to her 
rank, However that may have been, no man left the 
deck during the night’s run across, and every one 
seemed anxious to shorten the distance between the 
two lands as much possible. The Gazelle completed 
her voyage across Channel by dropping anchor in 
Ryde Roads at 3.35 on the Thursday. After landing 
at Ryde from the Gazelle, the Empress erossed by 
steamer to Portsmouth, and proceeded to Hastings to 
join the Prince Imperial, by the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway. 


When we remember the disgraceful extent to which 
adulteration is carried on in London, to the prejudice 
of honest dealers, and the risk of thousands of valu- 
able lives, and know at the same time how inadequate 
are mere paltry fines to strike effectually at tlie 
growing evil, we cannot but feel some measure of 
satisfaction in learning that at last the authorities 
have had the opportunity of imprisoning for adultera 
tion, even though it will not strike home so far as 
might have been wished. A. Mr. Warren has been 
sentenced by Mr. Lushington at the Thames Police- 
court to four months’ hard labour for stealing milk, 
the property of his master. It seems that the prisoner 
was discovered on one occasion to have poured two 
gallons of water, and on another occasion six quarts 
of water, into the milk he had received from 138 
master’s cowshed, to make up for deficiencies caused 
by his abstracting the genuine article for sale on his 
own account. Mr. Warren pleaded guilty, merely 
observing—and mothers with young families should 
specially note the admission—that it was customary 
for journeymen milk vendors to “bob” the milk en- 
trusted to them by their employers. When we con- 
sider that the employers too often “ bob” the milk on 
their own account befora they entrust it to their 
journeymen, we may form some little idea of its 
“ bobbed” condition before it reaches the nursery of 
our own breakfast-tables. Edward Warren was justly 
imprisoned for defrauding his employer. Perhaps 
some day an employer will be also justly imprisone 
for defrauding the public; and in the meantime wé 
must, we suppose, be thankful for small mercies. 


Comparisons, we all know, are odious, but we 
cannot help asking the reader to imagine what would 
be the effect produced amongst the supporters of, say) 
the Timbuctoo Savages Reclamation Society, by the 
publication from an energetic local agent, as having. 
transpired in that benighted land, of such a piece ° 
news as that communicated respecting the home life 
of England as represented by East London :— 


At the last meeting of the Mjle-end Old Town Board of 
Guardians the Clerk reported that the police and the medical 
officer of the hamlet bad given information that the bodies 0 
a woman who died on the 13th of February last, and of 4 
child who died on the 2Ist of January, were lying still un 
buried in the kitchen of a house, No. 25, in Longfellow-road, 
Mile-end. ‘The son of the deceased woman being called i? 
and questioned, it appeared from his statement that the 
bodies were those of his mother and of an illegitimate chil 
of his daughter. The child died first, and a coffin was ob- 
tained for it ; but as he was in serious pecuniary difficulties 
there was no burial, and his mother being then evidently 
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in ing, a coffin was obtained for her, which proved to be rather 
arger than necessary. The undertaker, therefore, consented 
to take back the child’s coffin, and so the great-grandchild 
and the great-grandmother were laid together. — Although 
at One time it was proposed to bury them at Sittingbourne, 
and, indeed, a van was engaged for that purpose, the rector 
‘aving made objections, the plan was not carried out ; ever 
Since the son’s poverty had been too great to allow him to get 
funds to bury the bodies, and so for months during this hot 
summer the bodies of the old woman and the little child lay 
In the kitchen of the pauper’s house, and have only just been 
uried by an arrangement between the parish authorities and 
the son that the latter will repay, when he is able to do so, 
e expenses of the funeral. : 
hat groans and lamentations would rend the air, 
we say, if such a piece of news as this reached London, 
through the agency of Exeter-hall, respecting the out- 
Skirts of Heathendom. Yet such is this overcrowded 
city in 1870—two corpses lying for six months un- 
buried ina house in a populous district, while local 
boards and parish authorities feast and squabble! A 
truly beautiful example of the blessings of petty autho- 
rities and domestic rule in this free, and enlightened, 
and civilised country! But then it is only England, 
and not Africa, after all! 


On Monday night, Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who ig about to return to India, was entertained in 
the Hanover-square Rooms at a farewell soirée. In 
the course of a speech, parts of which must have a 
special interest for ladies, Mr. Chunder Sen said that 
the first thing that struck him when he arrived in 
London last spring was the splendour of the shops and 
the tasteful manner in which the goods exhibited 
were arranged. Having then expressed his views on 
English dinners he proceeded to the ladies. He was 
one of those, he said, who did not believe in man or 
Woman’s infallibility. He thought that both were 
liable to commit errors and fall into mistakes. There 
was, for instance, the girl of the period. He hoped 
that she would never make her appearance in India. 
There were two things he particularly objected to in 
the ladies’ dresses he saw in England. Those two 
things were their heads and their tails. With regard 
to the ladies’ heads the women of England and of 
European countries generally seemed to have, at first 
sight, much longer hair than the women of India. 
Why, then, the huge protuberance at the back of the 
head? Since his arrival in England he had paid great 
attention to the social position of the people generally, 
and to the institutions of the country. He was par- 
ticularly struck with the vast amount of distress and 
pauperism that prevailed by the side of so much 
riches, and at the fearful amount of intemperance, 
and the evil consequences that resulted. He was also 
surprised to find existing in this country an institution 
which he thought was confined to his own country— 
namely the institution of caste. The rich in England 
were Brahmins, and the poor Pariahs. Tt was, how- 
ever, only in a religious sense caste was peculiar to 
India, but in England it was so in a sucial sense. 


Dow Hooks. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales: 
their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By JoHn 
Timgs. Two Vols. (Warne and Co.) 

Tuat giant of compilers, Mr. Timbs, has rarely indeed, 

even in the vast number of subjects he has sought to illus- 

trate, been led to choose a more interesting and fertile 
theme than that of these two substantial-looking volumes, 

the latest addition to Messrs. Warae’s ‘‘ Chandos Li- 

brary.” Mr. Timbs does not, it is true, with them break 

virgin soil, for again and again have writers been lured to 
the subject by its legendary wealth and antiquarian in- 

terest—as, for instance, to cite a recent case, Mr. §S. C. 

Hall—but its scope is so great and capacities for profitable 

development so apparently inexhaustible, that a writer of 

ability and perseverance should have little difficulty from 
lack of suitable materials. 

Mr. Timbs has marked out and pursued a path of his 
own, aiming rather to make his volumes popular hand- 
books than of strictly antiquarian interest. Commencing 
with the objects of interest to be found within twenty 
miles round London, and devoting many interesting 
chapters to their multifarious attractions, he then pursues 

a topographical arrangement, starting from the point 

which separates the southern from the northern portion 

of Great Britain; and many a spare half-hour may be 
pleasantly and profitably whiled away over his teeming 
pages. The work is less one for consecutive reading, than 
to take up at odd moments with the surety of finding 
something at once to fix and sustain attention. 

We have also received ‘‘ Inhalation for Diseases of the 

Lungs,” a practical and well-written treatise, by Dr. R. 

G. Watts (Simpkins); and from the same publishers a 

‘¢ Synoptical Account of the Great European Battles and 

Sieges from 1700 to 1869,” by F. Bolus. 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 

Tinsley’s (18, Catherine-street) opens this month with 
a new story by Justin M‘Carthy, under the title of 
“ Lady Judith,” on the merits or demerits of which it is 
too early to pronounce an_ opinion. Of the several 
articles and novelettes ‘¢ A Clean Sweep,” showing how 
a lady lost her carpets, with ‘‘How I Went to Edit the 
‘Castletown Eagle,’ ” will be found the most amusing ; 
while the continuation of ‘Chapters on a Chair,” a 
popular explanation of the laws of taste, and a timely 
Paper on ‘Croquet: Strength v. Skill,” best represent 
the more solid portions of an excellent number. ’ 

To Belgravia (Warwick House) Mortimer Collins con- 
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tributes a short paper on the ‘‘Roman Girl of the 
Period,” that is worth the attention of ladies, though 
we are not prepared to endorse all the writer’s 
statements; then Sala rambles on in his unap- 
proachable, spasmodic style, this time having a tilt at the 
would-be prophets. In the way of story-telling, Miss 
Braddon’s fertility of invention shows no signs of diminu- 
tion. ‘‘Fenton’s Quest” careers triumphantly, and ‘‘On 
the Brink,” a short one-chapter tale, is only equalled in 
sensational interest by the startling illustration that 
accompanies it. 

In Cassell’s Magazine ‘Man and Wife” is completed, 
and not too soon either, for as it has been obtainable in 
the three-volume form for nearly two months at all the 
libraries, it must have been, despite its great interest, 
somewhat of a dray in the Magazine. Its place is taken 
by the opening chapters of ‘‘ Checkmate,” a novel by 
Mr. J. 8S. Le Fanu. The Quiver devotes itself increas- 
ingly to religious and doctrinal papers, &«. This month 
it contains one or two rather pretty illustrations. 

For those possessed of gardens, and happily also the 
time, means, and inclination to attend to them, the 
Foral World (Groombridge), and the /lorist and Pomolo- 
gist (171, Fleet-street), willalways be gladly welcomed at 
the beginning of each month. The current numbers are 
both excellent, the former containing a noticeable paper 
on spring-flowering bulbs, and the latter, serviceable ar- 
ticles on window plants, sweet-scented flowers, and 
“¢ ladies’ slippers.” 

We have also on our table the following, but their con- 
tents scarcely call for special notice : the St. James’s (49, 
Essex-street), completing this month the fifth volume of 
the new series, under Mrs. Riddell’s management ; Family 
Friend (Partridge) ; Golden Hours and Sunshine (Macin- 
tosh) ; The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston) ; 
the Food Journal (8, Castle-street, Holborn); Good Words 
(Strahan) ; Aunt Judy (Bell and Daldy) ; Poetical Maga- 
zine (Simpkins) ; Victoria Magazine (Princes-street, W.) ; 
Christian World Magazine, Happy Hours, and the Literary 
World (Clarke and Co.); Cassell’s Popular £ducator, 
Household Guide, and Book of Birds (Cassell) ; Sunday at 
Home and Leisure Hour (Tract Society). 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Moxon’s Popular Poets, ‘‘ Wordsworth” and “ Scott,” 3s. 6d. each. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Centenary Edition, Vol. 4, 12mo, 5s. 
Blake’s (Lady) Claude, 3 vols. crown $vo, 31s. 6d. cloth 

Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, cheap edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth limp. 
Saintine’s Picciola, or the Prison Flower, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


sUSte and the Drama. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

A BURLESQUE at the Strand Theatre has its invariable 
characteristics, whoever may be its author. Ever since 
this showy child of the drama established its head-quarters 
at this bright little house, there have been certain tradi- 
tions that writers for its stage must respect, and certain 
characters that they are bound to embody in their pro- 
ductions. No matter what subject is travestied, the fol- 
lowing ingredients must, without fail, form the component 
parts of a Strand burlesque; a dapper young lady in 
male attire, a lugubrious gentleman in female dress, a 
comic official with unlimited dancing powers, one or two 
villains of the deepest dye and the most sepulchral of 
voices, a quantity of young ladies in very short petticoats, 
and a limited number of bewitching damsels in very tight 
trousers. These specialities are bound to be represented ; 
they are quite as necessary to the Strand burlesque of 
the present day as the ‘‘ pump and tubs” were to the 
Crummlesian drama of the past. Mr. H. B. Farnie has 
not failed to respect these traditions in The Idle’ Przntice 
which was produced on Saturday evening. Consequently 
his burlesque was uproariously applauded, most of the 
songs and dances being encored, and the author himself 
had to make his bow before the curtain at the conclu- 
sion of the piece. Due to this and to the admirable 
manner in which it has been placed on the stage, this 
‘“Tyburnian Idyll” will probably run till Christmas. We 
are glad to hear that a new comedy by Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

The production of anew drama by Mr. Boucicault is 
always sure to attract a crowded audience. People feel 
certain that they will be surprised, if not amused, that 
they will have themselves gratified by gorgeous scenery, 
if they are not edified or instructed by the dialogue. Mr. 
Boucicault is the apostle of the sensation school, and 
therefore a drama by Mr. Boucicault without sensation is 
very much like a Lord Mayor’s show withont the Lord 
Mayor’s coach. It was therefore not to be expected that 
his new romantic drama, The Rapparee, produced at this 
theatre last week, would be devoid cf that quality which 
its author has almost made his speciality ; but we scarcely 
imagine that the audience expected that everything 
would have given way to sensation pur et simple so en- 
tirely as it did in Mr. Boucicault’s latest work. The 
author of the Colleen Bawn, Arrah na Pogue, and the 
Streets of London has given us much crisp dialogue and 
sparkling writing, which we miss in his latest pro- 
duction. He is often strong in his plots, but The 
Rapparee is decidedly weak in this particular, and 
loses its interest steadily after the first act. Whether it 
is that the first act is too strong, or that the succeeding 
acts are not strong enough, it is scarcely worth while to 
inquire. The resvit isthe same. The date of the piece 
is supposed to be in the year 169], and the action takes 
place on the Western shores of Ireland at the time the 
Trish-French army of James the Second Surrendered to 
the Anglo-Dutch troops of William of Orange. The 
Rapparees were a guerilla force employed to harass the 
Williamites, and took their title from the pike, which 
seems to have been their favourite weapon of warfare. 
The main interest of the piece turns on. the adventures of 
Roderick O’Mally (Mr. Hermann Vezin), the Rapparee 
chief, and his lady love, Grace (Miss Katherine Rodgers). 
There is no doubt the great attraction of the play is the 
scenery, by Mr. F. Lloyds, who was called on at the 
conclusion of the first and third acts. 


NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 

We may congratulate Miss Henrietta Hodson on her 
taking the management of the New Royalty Theatre, in- 
asmuch that a theatre managed by a lady is, somehow or 
other, generally synonymous with success. We may call 
to mind instances in the past, of Madame Vestris at 
the Lyceum, and, still more recently, Miss Oliver at the 
bright little theatre Miss Hodson has just taken in hand. 
We may mention examples of the present in Miss Marie 
Wilton at the Prince of Wales Theatre ; and we look for 
an example in the future in Miss Hodson at the New 
Royalty Theatre. Miss Hodson is an accomplished actress 
herself, and is so fully aware of the right sort of stuff to 
put before the British public that we have no doubt, 
when she gets her house perfectly in order and has mar- 
shailed all her forces, she will achieve the success we 
wish her. She will not achieve it, however, with such 
burlesques as Julius Civesar; or, the Ilrreguar 
Run’un, which is the novelty which inaugurates tke 
season. We feel sorry to say this, as we look upon Mr. 
F. C. Burnand as one of the most genuine hu- 


mourists of the present day. He undertakes too 
much, he has too much business thrust upon 
him, and therefore he cannot do himself justice. 


A burlesque in three acits—a burlesque that is neither 
rhymed nor even in blank verse, should be vastly bril- 
liant to be successful, and this does not answer to that 
description. It is well put on the stage—the appoint- 
ments are gorgeous, the scenery is good, and the music 
from various composers is well sung, but the literary 
merits of the piece are not great, and its action is slow. 
The theatre has been beautifully renovated and decorated 
and the performances commenced with Mr. Craven’s 
domestic drama, Our Nelly, and terminated with the 
farce of As Deaf as a Post. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Mark Lemon has left a novel called ‘‘Blue Pet- 
ticoat,’’ which will be published shortly. 


Mr. Alfred Bradbury opens the Holborn Ampitheatre with 
equestrian performances on the Ist October. 


From the German papers we learn that Herr R. Wagner 
was married, on the 25th of last month, to Madame C, von 
Biilow. 

The Council of the Royal Academy have resolved on placing 
a bust of the late Mr. Maclise in their hall. The commission 
for its execution has been entrusted to Mr. Edward Maclise. 

The version of Kenilworth, to he produced at Drury-lane, is 
in four acts. The third act will include a reproduction of the 
entertainments at Kenilworth described by Scott. 


We regret to hear that Mr. Joseph Irving, the well-known 
comedian, lately attached to the company at the Olympic 
Theatre, died last week after a long and painful illness, 

The Charing-cross Theatre will shortly reopen under 
the management of Mr. Charles H. Ross, and among the 
novelties to be produced is what he calls A Realism, in three 
acts, by the author of Clam, and 4A Alock Tragedy. 

Mrs. Arabella Goddard has been lately playing at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, exerting her talent in some light pianoforte music 
for the benefit of wounded soldiers. ‘‘Succes colossal !” 
remarks a nearly frantic journalist. 

The Vokes Family have arrived in Londen from Paris, the 
alarming state of the city having closed the theatres and 
their engagement there. ‘They reappear at Drury-lane on the 
24th inst. 


A correspondent of the Musical Standard calls attention to 
the curious fact that very many of the greatest composers are 
—or have been—childjess. [or instance, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Corelli, Pergolesi, Rossini, and, iu our own time, 
Auber, Wagner, and Schumann. 

A duke, 4 marquises, 7 counts, 5 viscounts, 20 authors, 3 
tenors of the opera, 4 painters, 2 sculptors (Clésinger and 
Préault), a comedian, 2 composers, and 370 young men of 
family, none having less than 15,000fr. yearly income, are at 
present serving in the ranks of the Zouaves de la Garde. 

We understand that Mrs. Eiloart, a name familiar to our 
realers from her contributions to our columns, has another 
boy’s book in preparation. It is entitled ‘‘Chris Fairlie’s 
Boyhood,” and will be published by Warne and Co, in the 
autumn. 

In the month of November an opera, by Johann Strauss, 
the prince of waltz-writers, entitled ‘‘ Ali Babu,” is to be 
brought cut at Vienna ; the libretto is by Herr O. F. Berg, 
The Vienna public anxiously await, it is said, the first per- 
formance. The same subject, however, has been treated by 
Cherubini in an opera of the same name, 

The Queen of Prussia organised a grand concert in the 
Hoali of the Ancient Palace of Frederick the Great, on behalf 
of the wounded soldiers and their families; the programme 
was to cost a Frederic d’or, and the artistes assistiny were 
Mesdames Pauline Lucca, Mallinger, MM. Niemann and 
Betz., Joachim (violin), Tausig (piano), and others of rank 
among the musical. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Wybert Rousby, who left the Queen's on 
Wednesday for a short provincial tour, appear at the Theatre 
Royal, Plymouth, on the 19th, ina selection of Shakesperean 
characters. Mr. Rousby is well known in the town and his 
wife is sure to be warmly greeted, especially as she is anative 
of the town, avd her father for many years was the [Inspector 
General of the Medical Departinent. They atterwards appear 
in Sheffield in ’Vxizt Axe and Crown (its tirst representation 
in the Provinces), and eventually return to the Queen’s for 
the production of Joan of Arc. 

The complete estimate for the restoration of Chester 
Cathedral is said to be 55,000/., or rather about 69,0002 The 
work will occupy about three years, and when it is done, 
whatever else may result from its performance, the artist will 
no longer enjoy the solemn expression and venerable beauty 
of the wind-eaten dark red stones of the tower. In the same 
way the noble Norman Church of St. John in Chester may 
have been improved by being scraped to the bones, but it has 
lost all that rendered it dear to the painter, delightful to the 
antiquary, pathetic to the worshipper. 

A splendid equestrian statue in bronze of the Queen, mo- 
delled by Thornycroft, and executed by Elkington, of Bir: 
mingham, has just arrived in Liverpool, where it is intended 
to place it opposite St. George’s Hall, near the statue of the 
Prince Consort already fixed there. The Corporation of 
Liverpool have paid 5,000/ for the work, and it is expected, 
although the statue will be immediately placed upor the 
pedestal, that the formal unveiling will take place 10 Te pre: 
sence of the Queen herself, who, it 1s believed, sot ane 
Liverpool in November, being desirous of seeing the fine 
statue erected there to the Prince Consort. 
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London and Paris Fashions. 
AUTUMN SILKS. 


ie looking over the largest stocks of silks in the 

country we discover that what the French call ‘ high 
novelties” are passée, as most silks of the best grades are 
in self colours, the aim being to obtain a sheet of perfect 
colour and a surface of purest lustre, rather than to carry 
out a pattern of elaborate design. Soft poult de soies and 
richest gros grains for day dresses are in the grave, dark 
shades that are known as cloth colours, while those for 
evening toilettes are of pale, faint tints, scarcely tangible 
enough to be described. 

Brown, grey, mode, and fawn colours prevail ; and 
French ingenuity is displayed in the names given to every 
variation of shade. Four different tints, marked cigar 
browns, and appropriately called Manilla, Londres, 
Cabanas, and Figaro, increase in colour from light to 
dark in the order in which they are named here. The 
noisettes or nut browns are in three shades, of which the 
chestnut, it is said, will be the favourite colour of the 
winter, This is the maroon or French chestnut colour, 
with ripe, golden tinge, and is sometimes confounded in 
fashion reports with our warmer red maroon. Feuille, or 


leaf brown, takes the hue of dead leaves in autumn. Silex, 
or blonde brown, 


is a light, soft, 
hazy tint. Argile 


shows the pale 
yellow brown of 
potters’ clay. Se- 
pila is a peculiar 
brown, dark al- 
most to blackness. 
Cordova is a 
lighter leather 
colour, shading 
towards grey. 

The greys are 
also in great va- 
riety. First are 
the dove colours 
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a group called Frou-frou tints, consisting of all the pa 
yellows now so much worn, from faintest écru to the pink, 
salmon, and apricot shades. Classed with these are 
chamois, a skin colour, and chair, or flesh-colour, darker 
than the lifeless blondes of last season, showing brunette 
hues, with carmine glowing beneath its transparent sur- 
face. Soft demure lilacs are shown with blue tinge for 
blondes, and lilac-rose for brunettes. Of the latter there 
are three shades, of which the palest, fleur de péche, is 
very lovely. Lune, scarcely a colour at all, is the 
shadowy grey of moonbeams until the borrowed light of 
gas develops its bluish tint. Sylphide resembles the last, 
but shows green by night. Sabara, more yellow than 
poussidre, teils of a cloud of desert dust in the mid-day 
sun. 

Most of the silks in this catalogne of colours are 
repped, demi-lustrous, of soft, pliable fabric, and three- 
quarters of a yard wide. As yet there is no increase in 
the price of silks; but the season will show a marked 
advance in all imported goods if the war continues. 

Another effort 1s being made to revive the brocade worn 
by our grandmothers. Heavy silks and rich lustrous 
satins of palest rose de Chine, peach blossom, Indienne 
blue, lilac, or Frou-frou buff grounds, are stamped or 
brocaded with figures of large opening roses and clustering 
buds. Creamy-white repped silks strewn with orange 
wreaths are suggestive of wedding toilettes, while for re- 


— turtle dove 


grey, with softer 


cast, and more 


tinged with pink 


than the shade 


worn in the 


spring ; ramier, 


or ring-dove, is in 


two fuller shades 


than the last —- 


one light the 
other dark. Sar- 
dinian grey is a 
bright, silvery 
hue ; the Russian 


grey has more 


blue in it; and 


the French is the 


warm, clear shade 
so popular two 
yearsago. Among 
the mode colours 
is one called ab- 
sinthe, a green- 
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tinted grey, like 


wormwood; ano- 
ther is porphyry, 
a pale stone co- 
Jour. Java repre- 
sents the palest 
coffee berry, and 
cacao is a swarthy 
dun colour, like 
the lining of a 
cocoa-nut. Of two 
or three shades of 
bronze the green, 
like vert-antique, 
is the newest. 
Greens and 
blues — approach 
each other too 
closely to be de- 
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inferior goods are a few stripes. A pretty stuff for child- 
ren is a crape-finished serge in gay Scotch plaid, and in a 
single bright colour in broken plaids or blocks on white. 

Cashmere robes de chambre of newest designs have 
plain centres of solid colour, either maroon, chestnut, 
blue, or other dark shade, with a broad chintz border 
around the skirt and narrow vine up the seams to the 
waist. Similar trimmings are arranged for the sleeves, 
corsage, and belt. 


AUTUMN HATS AND BONNETS. 


? {There is little to add under this head to the informa- 
tion supplied in our last number. There is the usual 
variety of shapes in round hats, in order to give the sem- 
blance of freshness; but the fundamental shape is not 
greatly changed, as nearly all the novelties have high 
crowns and narrow, turned-up brims, with some slight 
variation of the styles popular during the summer. ‘The 
size of bonnets increases, though they cannot yet be called 
large. The tendency is towards the coquettish gipsy 
shapes introduced last season. 

Scarabée colour, a sort of olive green, with warm red 
tinge, is the favourite caprice in French millinery. The 
cameo fancy, of tone upon tone, is again seen on French 
bonnets. ‘Three shades of one colour, either of brown, 
blue, or grey, appear on each hat. Sometimes the effect 
is given by using three different materials of the same 


shade, such as 
velvet, gros de 
Londres, and silk, 
or some soft 


crape-like fabric. 
Gros de Londres, 
a very soft silk 
with thick heavy 
reps like velours, 
is brought out for 
making and trim- 
ming bonnets. 
Cashmere de soie 
is the name given 
to a new light 
material with 
crinkle like China 
crape. Fringes 
for bonnets of 
three shades 
match each shade 
of the bonnet. 
Feathers also are 
dyed to corre- 
spond with the 
different tints. 
Ostrich feathers 
will be much 
worn, Among.the 
fancy feathers the 
prettiest are large 
white marabouts, 
fleecy and cloud- 
like, mounted with 
tiny birds of bril- 
liant plumage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Black and white 
toilettes are great- 
ly in vogue for 
the autumn sea- 
son. They are 
chosen for visiting 
costumes in the 
country, for morn- 
ing wrappers, and 
for full evening 
dress. 

China 


crape 


lettes. A novelty 
among _ these, 
called the Novice, 
is made of black 
crape edged with 


Wnt 


pleated frills of 


\ 


\ 
a 


white _ tarlatan. 


These display dia- 


fined either by eye 


mond brooches to 


or pen. Ocean 


colour, a novelty, 
appeared blue to 
the writer and 
green to her 
neighbour ; am- 
phibole is © still 
more hopelessly mongrel. Jasper is more distinctly 
blue, but largely mixed with green. Bottle green, 
So dark as to be almost invisible, is in store for mid- 
winter costumes. Among all there is but one of 
those clear unmixed greens so restful to the eye. This is 
one of the glossy myrtle leaf, recently in favour 
Blonde eye rencl Empress because so becoming to her 
*3 Piexion. Of blues, pure and simple, the dark 
a ee: are again offered for favour. Gros blue 
Three 1 ahehTeeees gayer shade than the navy colours. 
peeve eniit are eed last winter are again shown 
palest possible tints Gua die Hecker one nCennoeee 
The newest red silks are ah acs i 
‘s eS ee glowing wine colours, with 
ae pc re tea noe Pees notwithstanding 
ler peustopheles, Dragon, and Feu. 
Grenat, oe ooroure of a rich, glowing garnet, nacarat, 
sultane, and cor 1, Were worn last season. Still darker 
than these are the rich dahlia shades, and the scabicuse of 
mingled purple and maroon. By way of purple variety 
there is the old-fashioned puce colour, a clear, distinct 
shade in favour with our grandmothers. Pensée fond is 
the dark reddish purple seen in the hearts of pansies, 
Violette is blue-tinged like Parmesan violets, and giroflée 


is areddish purple. we 
In light colours designed for evening dress first comes 


advantage. Ladies 
who do not wear 
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ceptions are pale pearl tints and leather colour brocaded 
with violet. 
WOOLLEN GOODS. 

The woollen goods shown at this early season develop 
few novelties. All the old favourites—serge, Biarritz 
cloth, and velours—are reproduced, but with decided im- 
provement in the fabric, as they no longer have that harsh, 
coarse roughness so disagreeable to the touch, but are 
soft, smooth, and light, forming graceful draperies like 
cashmere. This softness is a conspicuous feature in all new 
woollen goods, and is required for the voluminous draping 
that will be seen in winter costumes. Thick, soft, all-wool 
serges, with heavy distinct twill, are brought out in dark, 
stylish cloth colours, olive and bottle green, maroon and 
leaf brown, garnet, dahlia, scabieuse, puce colour, marine 
blue, and several shades of grey. Biarritz cloths have the 
reps running downwards, but are so lightly repped this 
season that, at the first glance, one mistakes them for 
mousseline de laine. The same range of colours found in 
serges is seen in this material. It is seven-eighths of a yard 
wide, without the objectionable fold usually seen in the 
centre of goods of this width. A light quality of winsey 


for early autumn wear is slightly changeable, the ground. 


being black with a shading of pansy, garnet, or green. 
Besides the solid-coloured goods, the various Scotch 
| plaids displayed every autumn are again seen, and among 
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diamonds fasten 
the folds of crape 
with a fringed 
bow. 

Flounces of em- 
broidered muslin, such as were worn years ago, are 
used to trim silk dresses for dinner and evening toilettes. 
They are placed rather far apart to show the silk between. 

The Mussulman paletot is a graceful little sacque of 
black cashmere, embroidered in gay colours and Oriental 
designs. Coloured cashmere paletots are braided with 
darker shades of the same colour. Light sacques and 
mantles, more for ornament than use, are made of salmon- 
coloured cashmere, trimmed with black and jet passe- 
menterie. Others of white cashmere have black velvet 
bands furnished with soft crimped fringe. 

Side-laced boots are being restored to favour for the 
promenade. These give a neater fit than can ever be 
obtained in buttoned boots. The newest house shoes, 
that threaten to supersede the Marie Antoinette slipper, 
are low buskins, covering only the instep, and halt low 
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behind. They are laced in front, or else fastened on the 
side by a few buttons. These are called the Empress 
shoe, 


The long casaque and single skirt will be widely adopted 
for autumn costumes. These draped over-dresses are so 
sunple of construction, so graceful, and so convenient, 
that they will retain their hold on popular favour, There 
is also a desire to do away with the many furbelows and 
flounces so much worn at present, and we shall probably 
see a return to simpler trimmings, such ag folds and bias 
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rally known as chicken groats. These should be just 
rinsed with cold water and then treated as Embden 
groats ; three tablespoonfuls will be required to the pint 
of water, and the boiling will take six hours, by which 
time the grains will be quite soft, and mash up with a 
spoon. This gruel also will be very smooth and thick. 

When gruel may be taken with milk the best plan is to 
make it very thick in the first place with water, using of 
course more groats for the purpose. When the gruel is 
strained beat into it the required quantity of milk, either 
cold or slightly warmed. Milk should not be boiled for 
a delicate stomach. z 

When it is allowed, the yolk of a fresh egg well beaten 
is an excellent addition to gruel, and, of course, renders 
it more nourishing. Beat the yolk in the gruel cup with 
a little milk, sugar or salt, as preferred, and then gradually 
pour the hot gruel on to it, stirring briskly that it may 
be perfectly smooth. 

A very nourishing gruel is made by using beef-tea 
instead of water. Where wine or brandy is used, the 
gruel should first be sweetened with rolled lump sugar. 
Sometimes a little spice is permitted, and the best 
way to use it is in the form of an _ extract. 
Housekeepers should always have extract of spices by 
them. It is easily and cheaply made, and very useful. 
We will give recipes for making it, before concluding these 
papers. 

Some persons make gruel from common oatmeal, but 
this is more properly called porridge, and is not suited to 
cases of great delicacy. It is, however, nourishing, 
especially when made with milk. To make this, take two 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal to a pint of milk and water ; 
boil gently, stirring frequently for an hour. There is no 
article of domestic consumption so difficult to procure good 
and pure in London as oatmeal. It ought never to have 
a hot, acrid taste, or be gritty. The Scotch almost 
universally dispense with their favourite national dish— 
porridge—on coming to London, as they aver the oatmeal 
they get there tastes to them more like ‘‘ doctor’s stuff” 
than the sweet delicate meal to which they have been 
accustomed. 

In cases where oatmeal is objectionable an excellent 
gruel with or without milk may be prepared from boiled 
flour ; it is cheap too, and there is no better food for 
infants. To prepare the flour, take a pudding basin and 
press into it with a spoon as much of the best white flour 
as you possibly can. The flour must again and again be 
beaten into the basin with the back of the spoon, or 
pressed down with the knuckles so as to form a compact 
hard mass. When it is not possible to press more into 
the basin, tie it over with a cloth, and let it boil for 
twelve hours. When taken up remove the cloth, and 
allow the flour to stand in the basin until the next day, 
take off a sort of skin from the top, grate or roll the mass 
until perfectly smooth, and put it away in covered jars 
for use. 

To make the gruel without milk mix four tablespoonfuls 
in a quarter of a pint of water quite smooth, then pour on 
it three quarters of a pint of water—then boil it for ten 
minutes, stirring it continually. Make the gruel rather 
thicker if you intend to add milk to it. Cream may be 
employed instead of milk, and is better in cases where it 
is needful to give the greatest amount of nourishment in 
the least possible bulk, This boiled flour makes excellent 
puddings, and thickens broths and soups better than raw 
flour, and is quite as flavourless. 

Another delicious substitute for gruel is made as follows: 
One ounce rice, one ounce sago, one ounce pearl barley. 
Put three pints of water and let these boil gently for three 
hours, when the liquor should be reduced to a quart. 
Strain it exactly the same as gruel, and flavour with wine 
or brandy or anything else that may be suitable. If made 
a little thicker, say one ounce and a quarter of each ingre- 
dient to the three pints of water ; this will jelly, and may 
be poured into moulds, and eaten cold with sugar, or fruit 
syrups or jelly. 

Barley-water is an important article in the invalid’s 
dietary. It is generally made too hastily, and thus much 
of its virtue is lost. Take an ounce of pearl barley, let it 
lie a little in clean cold water, pour it off, and then boil 
the barley for two or three minutes in a cupful of water. 
Pour this away, and then put to the barley a quart of boil- 
ing water. Let it boil for three hours, when it should be 
reduced to a pint. Strain it, and when cold add any 
flavour, milk or cream, as desired. Barley-water should 
not be mixed with milk or syrup before required for use, 
as (particularly in warm weather) it undergoes changes, 
and sometimes slightly ferments. 
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To CLEANSE COLOURED SILK.— Mix equal parts of alcohol, 
soft soap, and treacle. Cover a table witha clean cloth ; lay 
the article to be cleansed on smooth, and, holding it firmly 
with one hand, sponge it thoroughly with the mixture. If the 
silk is spotted with grease or stains, give such spots an extra 
Sponging. When the silk has been well sponged, rinse in 
tepid water twice, and finish with a third rinse in cold water. 
Have your irons hot, and iron the silk immediately as it is 
taken from the last water. Of course, if a dress is to be 
cleansed, it will be first ripped apart, and each piece sponged, 
rinsed, and ironed, before the next is touched. It is a great 
convenience when two persons can work together in doing 
this—one to Sponge, while the second rinses and irons. This 
compound for cleansing silk does not sound inviting, but try 
at. We have Washed the most delicate colours — blues, 
violets, &ce.—and unless the colour is entirely taken out, or 
paint been transferred to the silk, it is suprising how like a 
new silk os dress can be made to look. Cashmeres or 
mer eee the finest colour can be thus cleansed and made 
uM oor yee Peeeunt they should be rinsed in hot water.— 

rs. H. W. DE c 

How To CEYSTALISE FLOWERS.—Boil six ounces of alum 
in one quart of water until dissolved ; Steep the flowers in the 
solution. while hot. que crystals will be formed by the time 
the liquid is cold, and if they are too large, more water must 
be added to the solution. Gently separate the different parts, 
removing unnecessary lumps. But few kinds of flowers can 
be successfully crystalised. Fern leaves and long feathery 
kinds of grass are best adapted and look mest beautiful.— 
R. Bees oF THE SprcEs.—Nuimeg is the kernel of a small 
smooth, pear-shaped fruit that grows ssa a in the Molucea 
Islands, and other parts of the east. The trees Jcommence 
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bearing in their seventh year, and continue fruitful until they 
are seventy or eighty years old. Around the nutmeg or 
kernel is a bright brown shell. This shell has a soft, scarlet 
covering, which, when flattened out, is known as mace. The 
best nutmegs are solid, and emit oil when pricked with a pin. 
Ginger is the root of a shrub first known in Asia, and now 
cultivated in the Sierra Leone. The stem grows three or four 
feet high, and dies every year. There are two varities of 
ginger, the white and the black—caused by taking more or 
less care in selecting and preparing the roots, which are 
always dug in the winter, and when the stems are withered. 
The white is the best. Cinnamon is the inner bark of a 
beautiful tree, a native of Ceylon, that grows from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, ana lives to be centuries old. Cloves— 
native to the Molucca Islands, and so called from their 
resemblance to a nail (clavis). The East Indians call them 
“changkeh,” from the Chinese “ chengkia ” (fragrant nails). 
They grow on a straight, smooth-barked tree, about forty 
feet high. Cloves are not fruits, but blossoms gathered 
before they are quite unfolded. Allspice—a berry so called 
because it combines the odour of several spices—grows 
abundantly on the beautiful allspice, or bayberry tree native 
of South America and the West Indies, A single tree has been 
known to produce one hundred and fifty pounds of berries. 
They are purple when ripe. Black pepper is made by grind- 
ing the dried berry of a climbing vine native to the East 
Indies. White pepper is obtained from the same berries, freed 
from their husk or rind. Red, or cayenne peprer, is obtained 
by grinding the scarlet pod, or seed vessel of a tropical plant 
that is now cultivated in almost all parts of the world. 

MISCELLANEOUS HInNTs.—Stale bread and _ biscuits can 
be made to taste almost as fresh as new, by dipping 
in warm water and heating for a short time in an 
oven.—If a loaf or cake has become rather too stale 
for the table, moisten it a little and then heat it through 
in the oven.—In preparing starch, either {boiled or feold, add 
alittle fine salt. It imparts a brilliancy to the linen, and 
prevents the flat from sticking while ironing—New iron- 
ware should be gradually heated at first, for otherwise it is 
apt to crack.—All cooking utensils of brass should be cleaned 
with salt and vinegar before using.—Knives and forks of 
steel should be wrapped in strong brown paper, as cloths 
injure them when they lie in thema long time.—To cure 
corns upon the feet soak them ina pretty strong solution of 
common soda. A few trials will prove effectual, usually. —A 
good method of removing odour from the breath is to eat a 
little fresh parsley, or orris-root. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


These Associations must not be confounded with those 
formed by the labouring classes, for the purchase of neces- 
saries of life, and to avoid the evils of the Truck system, or 
even with those started by persons of very limited means 
combining together for the purpose of mutual benefit ; they 
have, on the contrary, originated with the Civil Service, and 
surely it is no very praiseworthy thing for highly-paid public 
servants, for whose official incomes the tradesman is so 
heavily taxed, to form associations not only of themselves, 
but also of thousands of their friends, comprising members of 
the aristocracy, clergy, and gentry (many of them possessing 
incomes from 2,000/. to 30,000/.), for the supply of goods, not 
merely for domestic consumption, but also for general use, in 
fact for almost every article that may be required either for 
convenience or luxury, thus entering into direct competition 
with tradesmen of every class. It must be borne in mind that 
a tradesman goes into business to get a living, and must of 
necessity have a certain profit ; the Government official has 
his means of support provided for him mainly by the very 
parties whose ruin he may occasion ; and although strictly 
forbidden to enter into business of any kind, he actually 
does so, these associations being neither more nor less than 
trading firms, the directors receiving 1007. per annum for their 
services, They even appear to be favoured by Government, 
as their cheques and receipts are exempt from stamp duty, a 
most flagrant injustice to the trading community. 

This country has been raised to its present position chiefly 
by individual enterprise, but such associations must, if carried 
out, ultimately destroy the spirit and energy of the commer- 
cial community, and greatly interfere with the national pros- 
perity. Itis certainly not the old English principle of Jive 
and let live. How would it be if the same system were 
adopted in Government offices ? No doubt hundreds of tho- 
roughly efficient clerks would only be too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to fill the places of the present clerks, &c., at half the 
present salaries. an 

The returns of these societies during the past year were 
above 500,000/., upon which little, if any, income tax was 
paid. ‘This sum, in legitimate trading, would have produced, 
say at 8 per cent., a profit of 40,0007. On this estimated 
profit a tradesman would have paid about 700/. as income tax, 
an amount lost to the Government by the action of its own 
servants. Supposing all the business of the country were 
done on the same principle (and we may fairly take this as an 
example), it ceases to be a question whether it would not 
greatly affect the revenue and prove most disastrous to the 
country at large. 

The 500,0002. taken by these associations probably dis- 
places, say 300 tradesmen, each taking 1,0001 to 2,0007. per 
annum, and making a living thereby ; it lessens the chance of 
an assistant commencing business for himself, throws out of 
employment a number of assistants, porters, and clerks, and 
is manifestly unjust and unfair to the tradesmen who, by 
apprenticeship and otherwise, have educated the persons 
taken into the service of these associations. 

The reason assigned at the first starting of these unfair 
monopolies was, that the profits of the tradesman were exces- 
sive. In some few instances (principally where very long 
credit was taken) this may have been the case; but is it, 
therefore, to be said that all tradesmen practise so much 
imposition that they cannot be safely dealt with? The 
profits of trade are not more than fairly remunerative, taking 
into consideration the interest upon capital, the unremitting 
attention required, heavy rates and taxes, salaries, depre- 
ciation of stock, with many other consequent risks. As a 
proof of the great hazard attending business, it is well known 
that two persons out of every five who commence fail ; that 
is, either become bankrupt, compromise with their creditors, 
are assisted by their friends, or lose everything. In point of 
fact, scarcely one in five hundred secures an independent 
position, and of these it may be fairly said, they are not 
illiberal in their expenditure. 

Competition in every trade is now so keen that persons 
with ready money and judgment can easily purchase goods of 
any quality or price they may require, at establishments 
where only a fair and honest profit is expected. 


War Maps.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glentield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 
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THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN drove out at Balmoral on Monday last week, 
attended by the Hon. Caroline Cavendish and the Hon. Mary 
Lascelles. The Marquis of Stafford, the Earl of Rosebery, 
Viscount Halifax, and the Hon. Lady Biddulph had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On the Tuesday the Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leo- 
pold, and Princess Beatrice, were present at a cricket mateh 
played by the servants against the Prince of Wales's servants, 
in which Prince Arthur took part. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales and their children were also present in the afternoon. 
Her Majesty afterwards drove with Princess Beatrice, at- 
tended by the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. 

The Queen went out on Wednesday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, and Her Majesty drove in the afternoon, 
attended by Lady Churchill and the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. 
Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Pickard, left Balmoral 
for Dunrobin Castle. The Marquis of Stafford and the Earl 
of Rosebery left Balmoral. 

The Queen went out on Thursday moining with Princess 
Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill, and Her Mejesty drove 
in the afternoon with the Princess of Wales, Princess Louise, 
and Princess Beatrice. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
dined with the Queen. Viscount Halifax andthe Hon. Mrs. 
Hardinge had also the honour of dining witk Her Majesty. 

On Friday the Queen drove to Alt-na-Guithasach With 
Princess Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill. The Hon. 
Caroline Cavendish left Balmoral. 

The Queen went out on Saturday morning, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty drove in the afternoon, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs, H. Ponsonby and the Hon. Mary 
Lascelles. The Rey. Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, 
arrived at the Castle. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice attended Divine service in the parish church, Crathie. 
Lady Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance. 
The Rev, Principal Tulloch, one of Her Majesty’s chaplains, 
officiated. Principal Tulloch and the Rey. Dr. Taylor had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 
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Several important improvements are being made in the 
Queen’s private apartments at the south entrance to the 
terrace of Windsor Castle, which will be completed by the 
time of the return of the Court from Sectland, on the 2nd 
November next, as at present arranged. 

PriIncE ARTHUR'S VISIT TO Dunrosin.—Early on Wednes- 
day morning last week, His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
accompanied by the Marquis of Stafford, and attended by 
Lieutenant Pickard, left Balmoral for Dunrobin Castle, 
Sutherlandshire. During a stay of half an hour between 
trains at Aberdeen, the party visited several parts of the city 
in proximity to the station. 

Visit oF Prince Teck To BRAEMAR.—His Serene High- 
ness Prince Teck passed through Perth the same day, on a 
visit to the Marquis of Huntly at Aboyne Castle, Braemar, 
where it is expected he will remain about six weeks. He was 
accompanied from Aberdeen by Colonel Fraser, of Castle- 
Fraser. 

Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar will not leave Birkhall, Aberdeenshire, till after 
the 13th of the ensuing month. Lord and Lady Cecilia Bing- 
ham are staying on a visit to the Prince and Princess. 

The Prince of Wales has arranged to visit Edinburgh about 
the 12th of October, to be installed as a patron of the 
Masonic Order in Scotland. His Royal Highness at the same 
time will lay the foundation-stone of the new infirmary, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The Duke of Roxburghe has arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel from Norway. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury will not receive 
company for the Doncaster meeting, in consequence of the 
loss of her ladyship’s nephew, the Hon. William Reginald 
Herbert, in the Captain. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Henry Percy, M.A., 
one of the canons of Canterbury Cathedral. 

The Duke and Duchess of Grafton have arrived at Euston 
Hall, their seat in Suffolk, from a short tour on the Continent. 

The Duchess of Hamilton (née Princess Marie of Baden) and 
daughter are expected to arrive at Brodick Castle, Isle of 
Arran, where preparations are being made for the Duchess’s 
reception. 

Lady Buckhurst gave birth to a daughter, on Saturday 
last, at Knole, Sevenoaks, and is progressing favourably. 

The death by drowning of Sir George Burrard has been 
announced. It appears that he had hired a bathing-machine 
on the Lyme Regis coast. He could swim, and after the 
machine had been pushed into the water he went about 100 
yards sideways from it. There was a slight surf, but the sea 
was not very rough. The bathing woman lost sight of him 
and raised an alarm. Four boats put out to rescue him, and 
she ran for a doctor. His body was found among the 
breakers in seven feet of water, and brought to shore. Mr. E. 
Lindsell, a visitor at Lyme, stated at the inquest that he saw 
Sir George floating on his back like a good swimmer. He 
heard him shout, but not as if in distress. It was also stated 
that from the time Sir George went out to the recovery of his 
body was only about fifteen minutes. He was quite dead 
when recovered. ‘‘ Accidental death” was the verdict of the 

ury. 
Dr. Andrew Wynter, writes : ‘‘ You state, on the informa- 
tion of the Medical Press, ‘that the general health of Lady 
Mordaunt has lately improved,’ and that ‘she is in a first- 
class and most comfortable private asylum near London.’ It 
is quite true that her ladyship’s health is improving, both 

hysically and mentally, since she has been at Chiswick ; but 
i may be permitted to add that she remains under my 
medical charge and care, as heretofore, and that my house is 
neither a public or private asylum.” 


FOREIGN COURTS. 

Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia arrived 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine on Tuesday last week, from Hom- 
burg, and drove to the Palace of the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
Her Royal Highness, who was received in a warm and most 
flattering manner by the assembled crowds, afterwards visited 
the different hospitals. 


a 
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Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of Darmstadt left 
Frankfort on Monday, for Homburg, to pay a congratulatory 
Visit to Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia. 

THE Empress EvGENtr.—The Empress Eugenie arrived at 

Hastings by train on Thursday night last week, and proceeded 
directly to the Marine Hotel to join the Prince Imperial, 
and she has been obliged to have medical attendance. Dr. 
Blakiston, of St. Leonards, is in attendance upon Her 
Majesty, who has been visited by the Duke and Duchess de 
Mouchy, Princess Murat, the Marquis de Lavalette, the 
Marquise de Lavalette, and Madame Canrobert, all of whom 
ieft on the same day. Both the Empress and the Prince 
mperial are in the enjoyment of that perfect retirement 
which they desire. The Empress made her first public 
appearance on Sunday, and attended mass at St. Thomas’s 
Catholic Chapel during the afternoon. Arrangements are 
being made at the Imperial Hotel, Torquay, for the tempo- 
rary reception of the Empress, and the splendid villa in 
Torre Abbey-park has been engaged for her Majesty. 

Every attention (says a Berlin correspondent) will be shown 
to the Emperor Napoleon while at Wilhelmshihe. The 
Queen's chef de cuisine has been sent down to Cassel. A 
despatch from Berlin says the King has impressed on all civil 
and military authorities his wish that Napoleon should be 
treated as the ruling Sovereign of the French people. 

The Princess Mathilde crossed on Saturday from Dieppe to 
England. She had engaged an English sailing-vessel to follow 
next day with her baggage. Somehow or another this fact 
transpired in Dieppe, and a mob (heated by the news then 
just arrived from Paris) attempted, and, as the story goes in 
Paris, succeeded in preventing the embarkation of four wag- 
gon-loads of valuable property. It appears that an impression 
prevailed that a large quantity of specie was being taken out 
of France which did not or ought not to belong to the Prin- 
cess. The armed force interfered. Some believed several 
packages were sent back to Paris for examination ; but it is 
now stated that the fray ended by all the baggage being put 
on board under the protection of the gendarmerie. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Lieutenant Sherbrooke, of H.M.S. Cro- 
codile, son of Henry Sherbrooke, Esq., Oxton Hall, Notting- 
ham, and nephew of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with Miss M. M. Graham, second daughter 
of the late Alexander Graham, Esq., of Dumclutha, Kirn, and 
cousin of William Graham, Esq., M.P. for Glasgow, has been 
celebrated in Christ Church, Church of England Chapel, 
Dunoon. The Rev. Dr. Millar, vicar of Greenwich, officiated. 
The bride wore a very rich white corded silk dress, trimmed 
with tulle and satin, and festoons of Brussels lace. The 
headdress was a magnificent tiara of diamonds, with necklace 
and earrings en suite. Eleven bridesmaids accompanied _ the 
bride—viz., Misses Sherbrooke, Hamilton, M‘Kenzie, Dal- 
mahoy, Anderson, Brown, Smith, Burnley, and Graham—who 
were attired in under-skirts of mauve batiste, and skirts of 
Swiss muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes lace, and caught up 
in festoons with mauve ribbon and white flowers. The head- 
dress was flowers, with mauve ribbons, and tulle veils cover- 
ing the face. After the ceremony, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Sherbrooke left for Strachur, on a tour through the Highlands. 

The marriage of Major Allan, of Her Majesty’s 41st Regi- 
ment of Foot, with Anne Campbell Penney, daughter of Lord 
Kinloch, took place on Thursday last week, in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Jedburgh. As the bride entered the church, 
accompanied by her father, St. John’s choir sang the 212th 
hymn—* The voice that preathed o’er Eden.” ‘The bride was 
dressed in a rich white satia dress, trimmed with Maltese 
lace. The bridesmaids were the Misses Louisia Penney, lone 
Penney, Lena Penney, and Misses Campbell, Crichton, and 
Allan. They were all dressed alike, in white and pink. The 
bridegroom’s man was Captain Brooke, 41st Regiment. 

The marriage of Mr. Henry Stourton, of Holme Hall, 
Yorkshire, and Miss Lydia Washington Hibbert, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Washington Hibbert, is fixed to take place on 
the 19th inst. 

The report of Hon, Lady Tichborne’s intended marriage is 
contradicted. 

The marriage of the Earl Cowper and Miss Compton, eldest 
daughter of Lord and Lady William Compton, is appointed to 
take place on the 20th of the ensuing month. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Arthur Lewis, Esq., formerly of Champion-hill, 
Dulwich, but late of Brighton, was proved in London on the 
9th ult., under 90,0007. personalty. 

The late Miss Elizabeth Champion, of Wandsworth- 
common, whose will has just been proved under 120,0002., 
has left legacies to several charitable institutions; among 
them are the following : The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Society for the Spread of the Gospel, Church 
Building Society, National Education Society, National Bene- 
volent Institution, Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, &c. 

By the will of the late Baroness Wenman of Thame-park, 
and Swalcliffe-park, Oxfordshire, her two nearest relatives, 
Mr. Philip Herbert Wykeham, of Tythrop and Emmington, 
Oxfordshire, and Mr. Aubrey Wykeham, of Chinnor, have 
succeeded to her extensive estates and other property. Mr. 
Philip Herbert Wykeham, born in 1807, is unmarried. 
His only brother, Aubrey, married, in 1836, Georgiana, sister 
of the Rey. Sir William Augustus Musgrave, of Barnsley- 
park, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, and rector of Tythrop and 
Emmington, &c., and has two sons, Wenman Aubrey, and 
Philip James Digby. The eldest son, Wenman, was born in 
1837, and married, May, 1870, Jane, third daughter of Ad- 
miral the Hon. George Grey. 


Lapres should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and 1s. boxes, also 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. 


Fancy Dresses.—Z. SIMPSON and CoMPaNy invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 63d., 
74d., 8¥d., 10fd., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6¥d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. Stimpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F. C. 


Sewing Macurnes.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
_ of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartially 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S, Sur and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LADIES AND THE WAR. 


Tire Duchess de Castries, sister-in-law to Marshal M‘Mahon, 
arrived at Brussels on Monday with the Marshal’s children. 


A rich heiress of France was betrothed to an aristocratic 
young officer of high rank in the French army. At the first 
indication of war, the young officer, whose nuptials were to 
be celebrated on an early day, resigned his commission. On 
hearing this, his betrothed sent him the following laconic 
letter : ‘‘Lintended to marrya man, You are not even a 
woman. Count no longer on me.” 


The lady nurses in Paris have adopted a sort of uniform, 
which consists of a black silk petticoat and a black cashmere 
dress looped up over the petticoat, a large white linen collar, 
and deep cuffs to correspond. Many wear round the left arm 
a white ribbon with a red cross worked upon it, which is the 
emblem or badge of the International Society for Helping the 
Sick and Wounded. 


The praiseworthy efforts of the Mayoress of Oxford (Mrs. 
Hughes), Mrs. Acland (wife of the celebrated physician), and 
Mrs. Max Miiller (wife of the great German scholar), in the 
city of Oxford, to assist the sick and wounded in the war, 
have been followed in the county by her Grace the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who has addressed to the ladies and gentle- 
men throughout Oxfordshire an appeal for a county subscrip- 
tion. 


The wife of General Lebceuf is at Tunbridge Wells, though 
not taking her husband’s name. 


M. Leo writes in Le Siecle: ‘‘They speak often of sending 
from Paris the women and children. Let them send out th® 
children, at least such as their guardians can place in the 
country, but the women—we mean the brave women, who 
are the majority—are indispensable to the defence. They 
will not only be the soul of the resistance, they will be 
helpers. Every active woman in the town represents 4 man 
upon the ramparts. Almost all the public services can be 
fulfilled by women ; the administration of omnibuses, of the 
post, of all sorts ; the lighting of the city, printing, making 
cartridges, casting balls, &e. . .. Let an appeal be made to 
the women who are now out of work, victims of the war, 
suffering from enforced penury. Whatever be done under 
the circumstances, the poor women cannot leave Paris. 
Where would they go? How could they live? Labour is 
stopped everywhere. Where the war does not effect its 
massacres, poverty kills slowly. There is nothing left for all 
masculine and feminine, but one work, that of deliverance ; 
but one workshop, the war. And the labour is twofold—to 
the women the care of life, to the men there remains death ; 
but all in the service of the country.” 

Amongst the distinguished persons at Sonthsea, Hants, is 
Mrs. Seacole, of Crimean celebrity, who is gathering for the 
wounded in the war now raging; but minding the gallantry 
of our allies at Inkerman, the ‘‘mother’s” proclivities are 
entirely for the French soldiers. 


The Countess Bernstorff states that she has received a tele- 
gram from the Queen of Prussia, expressing her warm thanks 
for the exertions of the German Committee and the liberal 
generosity of the public of Great Britain and Ireland. Her 
Majesty requests the Countess to thank in her name all the 
kind givers who have so willingly contributed to the fund. 
The Queen has ordered that the sum should be divided be- 
tween the wounded and the widows. 

Through the active exertions of the Dowager Marchioness of 
Westminster and Lady Theodora Grosvenor, a branch of the 
National Central Society for Aiding the Sick and Wounded in 
War has been formed at Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, by which 
about 1002. has been already raised for the Central Society, 
exclusive of about 20/. sent direct to Messrs. Piesse and 
Lubin, for the use of the French alone. A committee of ladies, 
as well as the children in the village schools round the neigh- 
bourhood, have been set to work at making shirts, bandages, 
flannel shirts, belts, &c., and the result has beena considerable 
accession of matériel from the borders of Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire. 


The Duke and Duchess d’Ossuna have established in the 
outhouses of the chateau of Beauraing (Belgium) sixteen beds 
for wounded soldiers. ‘wo surgeons, three nurses, and all 
appliances are provided. The French General Margeritte 
died there the other day of his wounds, and was buried with 
military honours, fired by two Belgian regiments. 


The Ladies’ Committee of the National Society established 
at Charing-cross express their thanks for the large number of 
contributions of matériel of all kinds daily received from ali 
parts of the country, the amount and value of which far 
exceed what was expected. An average of about fifty bales 
and cases, amounting to about three tons in weight, are daily 
despatched either to the actual seat of war or to the temporary 
hospitals of France and Germany. 

The Etoile Belge thus relates the heartrending appearance 
presented by the village of Bazeilles, near Sedan, after the 
tighting : ‘Of the two hundred houses which formed this 
village only two remain standing ; all the, others are burned, 
plundered, and destroyed. Bazailles is a heap of smoking 
rubbish, and under this rubbish how many corpses still ! 
Nothing has yet been cleared away. At the end of a side 
street a woman was trying to lift up amass of stones. Her 
hair was dishevelled, her face pale, her eye fixed and haggard. 
She made no answer to all the questions we addressed to her, 
but continued her work. It was evident that the unhappy 
woman had lost her reason. She was doubtless seeking some 
beloved being who had perished in the awful catastrophe. 
On the road stood one living creature, a little child ; it held 
its hand out to us, and said it had not eaten since the day 
before. From the ruins of a house in which the destructive 
element seemed to have wrought peculiar havoc, we drew out 
the barrels of several Chassepots to which part of the wood 
entirely calcined still adhered. We raised several stones, and 
soon discovered carbonised human remains. The sound of 
the drum recalled us to the road along which some French 
prisoners were passing.” 

From amongst the many poems called forth by the dire 
Continental struggle that have reached us, and the majority of 
which have been altogether too one-sided to suit our pages, we 
select the following. They are both by ladies—the one an 
old and esteemed contributor—and from their moderation, as 
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well as suggestive tenderness, are not unworthy a place in our 
columns at this important crisis :— 


SIEG! FUR GOTT UND VATERLAND. 
(Victory! For God and Fatherland.) 


RWARDS, ye German heroes, 
And raise the triumph song 
Throughout your victor squad- 
rons, 
. While 
along ; 
Forwards, with hearts united, 
Like brethren, hand in hand, 
And ‘Sieg!’ shall be your 
war-cry — 
‘* Fiir Gott und Vater- 
land !” 


still you march 


Aye, ‘Sieg !” shall be your war-cry, 
While shot, and sword, and lance— 

While Death, the grand old reaper, 
Mows down the men of France. 

One thought for those who love ye, 
One prayer for aid Divine, 

Then on, ‘‘ Fiir Gott und Vaterland 1 
Ye heroes of the Rhine! 


But think of wives and children — 
But think of death and woe ; 
The brave are always merciful— 
Brave Germans, spare the foe. 
Then on, with hearts united, 
Like brethren, hand in hand ; 
And ‘Sieg !’’ shall be your war-cry, 
‘¢ Fiir Gott und Vaterland !” 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


THE CROSS. 
‘The white flag and red cross mark the spot where the sick and wounded 
are tended.”—Daily papers, August, 1870. 
Emblem of peace and love ! In war's stern hour 
Still is there refuge underneath thy sign ; 
As in the world, temptation’s battle raging, 
Our only safety is Thy power divine. 


The soldiers of the cross! Thus, ever watchful, 
Ready for thee, Lord, all things to resign ; 
Onward, still onward, gladly they are pressiag 
On Duty’s pathway, praying to be Thine. 


Around that emblem wounded men are dying, 
And, ’mid the roar of cannon breathe their last, 

Then, warfare over, and the struggle ended, 
Under the cross, peace comes when life is past. 


The soldiers of the cross ; so firmly bearing 
All trials—for their hopes are fixed on Thee ! 
Prayer, their sole weapon ; sin, their only terror ; 
Their laurel crown, rest in eternity. 
Li bate 6 


A Srory or Royat Love.—A correspondent writes : The 
obituary not.ces of the late Baroness Wenman—formerly tle 
rich and dashing Miss Wykeham—have all, singularly enough, 
overlooked the leading event of her life—the fact that she wis 
at one time affianced to the Duke of Clarence, who, as King 
William IV., raised her to the peerage. Her personal attrac- 
tions and her vast wealth made her a desirable priz> in the 
eyes of his Royal Highness, and Miss Wykeham is understood 
to have consented to bestow herself upon him, provided he 
could obtain the sanction and consent of the Prince Regent. 
This, however, Lord Liverpool is believed to have decisively 
opposed, alleging that it would altogether neutralise the Royal 
Marriage Act, and the Regent—though the reversion of the 
throne to the Duke was then so remote as to be unheeded in 
the matter—yielded to his minister’s counsel. Miss Wykeham 
was too high-minded to contract an alliance which, though 
binding in a religious point of view, was not so in the eye of 
the law, and so the intention was abandoned. But the Duke 
never forgot the ‘‘courtship,” and conferred a peerage on his 
old flame not long after he became king. 


Boxinc Cuttpren’s Ears.—Many a child has been made 
deaf for life by it, because the ‘‘ drum of the ear ” is a mem- 
brane as thin as paper, which stretches like a curtain just 
ineide the external entrance of the ear ; there is nothing but 
air just behind it, and any violent concussion is liable to rend 
it in two, and the ‘‘ hearing” is destroyed for ever, because 
the sense of hearing is caused by the vibrations of this drum 
or tympanum.” ‘ Picking the ears ” is a most mischievous 
practice. In attempting tv do this with hard substances, an 
uplucky motion has many 4 time pierced the drum and made 
it as useless as a pierced India-rubber life-preserver. Nothing 
sharper or harder than the end of the little finger, with the 
nail paired, ought ever to be introduced into the ear, unless 
by a physician. Persons are often seen endeavouring to re- 
move the wax of the ear with the head end of a pin. This 
ought never to be done ; first, because it not only endangers 
the rupture of the ear by being pushed too far in; but if not 
so far, it may grate against the drum and excite inflammation, 
Secondly, hard substances have often slipped in, and caused 
the necessity of painful and_dangerous operations. Thirdly, 
the wax is manufactured by Nature to guard the entrance from 
dust, insects, and unmodified cold air, and when it has sub- 
served its purpose it becomes dry, scaly, light, and in this 
condition is easily pushed outside by new formations of wax 
within. Occasionally wax may harden and may interfere with 
the hearing. A safe plan is to let fall into the ear three or 
four drops of tepid water, night and morning, but glycerine is 
preferable. Next to the eye, the ear is the most delicate 
organ of the body. 


Breakrast — Epps’s CocoA—GravTEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 
general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks: ‘‘By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
preakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with poiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled —J AMES 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


d 4 -ked 
“More than a year ago one of my children was attack 


it = sy: v 7 3 ven 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illness, Malice ‘Ke try por 
my physician as past cure. I was then induce nd from 
Pain Killer, and oar eed 


leave off all other : ; 
the time I commenced the use of it the chi eerily, sie 
vetter, and 1s now strong and healthy.-—Joun Davis and reas > 
Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan., 1869,—To Peny . 
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eENCe LADIES IN MOURNING.—A London firm has 
contracted to supply a house in Paris with six thousand 
mourning bonnets and sixty thousand yards of crape within 
the next fortnight, and at Berlin the orders given are far 
greater. 

Suockine Boar AcciDENT ON THE THAMES.—A boat from 
the training ship Chichester, off Greenhithe, was cut in two 
by the screw steamer Cormorant, of Cork, at Woolwich, at 
eleven o’clock on Saturday morning. A clergyman and seven 
boys were drowned. The boatswain and eleven boys were 
saved. 


Tue Basy Farmine Case.—Next Monday the sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court commence, when the two women, 
Waters and Ellis, connected with the Brixton farming case 
will be tried on several charges. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine 
prosecutes for the Government. Chief Baron Kelly and Baron 
Cleasby are on the rota to attend the sessions. 

Marsuat M’Manon.—We are informed that a letter was 
received from Marshal M’Mahon’s mother-in-law on Saturday 
stating that he was in a village near Sedan, attended by his 
wife, and under the care of a military surgeon possessing his 
confidence. The Marshal is doing well; his wound in the 
thigh, though large, has not injured the bone, and his life is 
not considered in danger. 

FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT TO THE IrtisH Mait.—At Tam- 
worth, on Wednesday morning, at four o’clock, the Irish mail 
train ran off the line into the River Trent. A great number 
of the passengers were precipitated into the water. [he 
confusion was fearful. The bodies of the engine-driver and 
of four passengers had been recorered up to the time at which 
we write, 

DeatH oF A Lapy By Frre.—Mrs. Budds, wife of the 
Rev. J. B. Budds, of ‘Birkenhead, who was burnt under 
melancholy circumstances, has died from her injuries. The 
deceased lady, after returning home from church on Sunday, 
went into the kitchen, and in passing the fire her clothing 
became ignited. She was so dreadfully burned that from the 
first but very faint hopes were entertained of her recovery. 


THREE TIMES A WIDOW THROUGH WaAR.—The wife of a 
carpenter at Berlin has for the third time within eight years 
been made a widow by the fortune of war. She married for 
the first time in 1861, and in 1864 her husband fell at wa ; 
in 1865 she again married a carpenter, who was killed at 
Konnigratz in 1866 ; the third time she espoused a carpenter, 
who met his death at Rezonville. 

Sotprers’ Davcuters.—A school for daughters of officers 
of the army—auxiliary to that established at Lansdown, Bath 
—has been opened at Clarence House, near Richmond-park. 
Twenty pupils have been admitted as the first instalment of 
sixty which the new institution is capable of accommodating. 
The New Home for Daughters of Officers of the Army was at 
one time the residence of William IV., when he was Duke of 
Clarence. 

A Dainkinc Motuer.—At Clerkenwell Police-court Ann 
Trevellyan was charged on remand with being drunk and 
attempting to drown her female child, aged three and a half 
years, by throwing it into the Regent’s Canal. The prisoner, 
who has been in the House of Correction for a week, expressed 
great contrition for what she had done. She further said that 
she would never get drunk any more, and the magistrate dis- 
charged her with a caution. 

CoNFESSION OF A MurDER. —At Bow-street, Clement Brook- 
field, the lad who is charged on his own confession, as re- 
ported in our columns last week, with murdering a girl of 
sixteen years of age, by knocking her down with a piece of 
iron and throwing her body into the river, was on Tuesday 
again brought up. He still persists in this story, though no 
body had been found up to that time, and nothing had been 
discovered that would corroborate his statement. He was 
again remanded. 

TRIAL FOR MuRDERING A Wripow.--The Court of Assizes 
of the Seine tried on Friday the young man Cresson for the 
murder of Madame Carré, a widow lady residing in the Rue 
de Rambuteau, on the 7th July last. The accused, as may be 
remembered, called on the deceased in her apartment on some 
pretext, and strangled her with a cord for the purpose of 
robbing her, but was arrested in the room with the stolen 
property on him by some neighbours who had overheard the 
struggle. He was now sentenced to hard labour for life. 


Deatn FRoM Horsertpinc.—On Monday afternoon an 

accident, which has terminated fatally, took place near 
Northampton to a brother of Lady Henley, of Walford Court, 
near Rugby. It appears that the deceased was riding in 
company with another gentleman along the turnpike road 
about a mile from Northampton, when the horse the deceased 
was riding suddenly bolted, and one of his feet leaving the 
stirrup he was thrown on the road with great violence and 
received a severe concussion of the head. 
- Loss or A Vessen witi 500 Hanps.—The news of a dread- 
ful calamity has reached London. Her Majesty’s ship Captain 
has foundered off Cape Finisterre. Little has been found of 
her but her boats and some spars. Her crew of 500 hands 
have nearly all perished, and among them are lost several 
invaluable lives. The ship was, of course, commanded by 
some of the finest officers in the Navy, but her able inventor, 
Captain Cowper Coles, was also on board, and has perished in 
in the vessel which realised the long-delayed triumph of his 
genius, 


SuIcIDE ar Maruats.—On Tuesday morning, a visitor at 
Margate, named Charlotte Eliza Wickison, a married womar, 
thirty-six years of age, of 6, Farm-place, Walham-green, 
Fulham, committed suicide by throwing herself from Fort 
seems Margate, to the sands beneath, a distance of about 
sixty few She received some very extensive scalp wounds 
and a fracture of the skull. Her right leg was broken, and she 

Death was instantaneous. Her 


sustained other injuries, 
husband identified the body about an hour after the 


occurrence. 
BE CASE oF Dear 
by Dr. Lankester at the Mar leb i 
the death of a boy named Balataeas Wace Nagel Beiciand 
. le girl stated th Hs O teens 
a half years. A little gi that on Monday evening last 
week she was playing with the boy in the street, when a girl 
came up with a small bottle in her hand, which she offered to 
the boy, saying, «Will youre Some liquorice water?” He 
drank the contents of the bottle, and Immediately cried ont 


d the boy was taken to the dis.- 
and died in a quarter of an hour 
arance of having been poisoned, frothing at 

ting in a dreadful manner. A post- 
mortem examination of the body bed ea LE ie Yeon Gs 
poison could be found, and the jury returned a verdict that 
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deceased died from fainting immediately after drinking some 
liquid from a bottle, there being no evidence showing how the 
fainting had been produced. 

How to Preserve Eaes.—The Germans having found 
that the eggs sent from a distance for the wounded in the 
hospitals were often rotten by the time they reached their 
destination, have applied to Frhr. von Liebig for a remedy : 
he suggests that each egg should be smeared over with 
bullock-fat, so as to protect the shell from the external air. 

Fatat CARELESSNESS. —John Holloway, forty-seven, a work- 
man employed in an ironfoundry, was on Sunday evening 
upon the platform of the Wandsworth-road station of the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, waiting for the train. His wife 
and five children were with him. He stepped off the end of 
the platform and stood between the metals and the wall, 
saying: ‘‘ We have not long to wait for the train.” In less 
than a minute the Dover express passed and knocked him 
down ; his legs went underneath the eugine and were cut off. 
The poor man cried, ‘‘Oh, save me,” and was lifted on to the 
platform, but died three-quarters of an hour afterwards. 


SvUICIDE oF A Wirz.—Dr. Lankester held an inquest on 
Monday afternoon at the Middlesex Hospital on the body of 
Emily Drummond, aged forty-one, who committed suicide by 
taking a quantity of oxalic acid on Saturday afternoon. To 
procure the poison she made use of a bonnet-maker’s card, 
and said she wanted to clean hats. She had once before 
attempted to commit suicide, and had then stated that she 
believed her husband had formed an improper connection with 
another woman. The husband, however, denied that there 
was any foundation whatever for such a suspicion. The jury 
found a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 


EXTRAORDINARY CaAsE.—At the last meeting of the Mile. 
end Old Town Board of Guardians, the clerk stated that a 
woman died on the 13th of February last, and her body, 
together with that of her illegitimate greatgrandchild, which 
diced on the 21st of January, had been kept in the kitchen of 
the house of No. 25, Longfellow-road, Mile-end, up to the 
present time. The son of the deceased, named Sinnock, was 
called, and said that several times he had arranged for the 
funeral to take place, but his poverty had prevented him from 
carrying it out. After some conversation, it was decided that 
the parish should bury the bodies, and that Sinnock should 
refund the expenses. 


Dratu THROUGH SEEKING SHELTER.—A dreadful explosion | 


of nitro-glycerine, took place on Saturday evening, near 
Greenock. During a shower of rain twelve youths entered a 
deserted smithy, in which one of them found’a tin box, about 
a foot square. He lifted it up and examined it, and saw what 
he thought to be oil. He then laid it down, but he had 
hardly done so, when a companion struck the box with a 
hammer, and in an instant the whole building—a wooden one 
—was blown to atoms. Of the twelve youths only one was 
able to walk home. One was killed on the spot, another died 
on his way to the Hospital, three have since died, and the 
recovery of five others is considered hopeless. 


ATTACK ON A Lapy.—Early on Wednesday morning last 
week the house of Mrs. Martha Wormington, lady of the 
manor of Sandleworth Heath, near Fordingbridge, Hants, 
was broken into by three men, who seized Mrs. Wormington, 
tied her hands behind her, and beat her severely about the 
head. They then ransacked the house, and took away about 
6/. in cash, Mrs. Wormington remained in the condition in 
which the burglars left her the whole night, and was released 
soon after daybreak by a passer-by, who heard her cries for 
help. It appears to have been her invariable custom to re- 
main alone in the house, and the burglars were no doubt 
aware of this fact, and were well acquainted with the pre- 
mises. 

DEATH OF A Lonpon Maaisrrate.—Mr. H. 8. Selfe, one 
of the magistrates at the Westminster Police-court, has just 
died, in his fifty-ninth year. He was educated at Rugby and 
Corpus Christi, Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1834 by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn. He was appointed to the 
Thames Police-court in 1856, and transferred thence to West- 
minster in 1863. He had been for years a sufferer from gout, 
and was taken ill about a month ago, but no unfavourable 
symptoms were noticed until about a week since, when general 
debility set in. Mr. Selfe married Miss Tait, a sister of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who survives him, and he leaves 
several children, one of whom is at the bar and another a 
captain in the Royal Artillery at Bombay. 

StrANGE DeatH oF Two Boys.—An inquest has 
been held at Loders, a village near Bridport, touching the 
death of two boys named George Brown and Arthur William 
Symes, each about nine years of age. Brown, it seems, was 
in charge cf two cows which were grazing in a lane, and 
Symes was in his company, Around the head of each cow 
was a rope, and each boy tied one of the ropes around his 
waist. The cows became frightened, tossed the boys into the 
air, and, finding they could not get loose, ran off. The boys 
were dragged for more than half a mile, and when found were 
quite dead. The ropes were still around them and attached 
to the cows. The jury returned a verdict in accordance with 
the facts. 

Brutrat AssAuLt oN Womery.—At the Thames Police- 
court, John Callaghan, an Irish tailor, aged thirty-four, who 
has been in the army, was charged on remand with assaulting 
Mary Buckley. A woman who is living with the prisoner 
quarrelled with him and he beat her. She ran into Mrs. 
Buckiey’s house for protection. The prisoner followed ; 
and on Mrs. Buckley interfering, knocked her down, fell upon 
her, and bit her under-lip completely off. He afterwards 
jumped upon her, and swore he would have her life. The 
prisoner said in his defence that he was drunk and did not 
know what he did. Mr. Paget said that more than half the 
charges brought before him originated from excessive drinking. 
His office would be almost a sinecure if there was no drunken- 
ness. He sentenced the prisoner to six months’ hard labour. 


Roppina A DeceAseD Mastrer.—The Paris Correctional 
Tribunal has tried a woman named Rouzier under the follow- 
ing circumstances: She had been for several years in the 
service of an elderly gentleman named De Sambeeuf, formerly 
an officer of the Garde Royale, and who died in October last, 
aged eighty. The woman produced a will, which she said had 
been left by the deceased, containing various testamentary 
dispositions, but leaving nothing to herself, and the heirs were 
about to reward her for her past services to their relative by a 
present of 100,000fr., when they found that a large portion of 
the pr>perty which M. de Sambceuf was known to posyess had 
disappeared. ‘I'hey at once suspected the servant, and, a per- 
quisition having been made, brought to light first a sum of 
4,000fr., which the woman Rouzier had deposited with the 
concierge of the house ; then about 87,000fr. in gold and notes 
in her own boxes ; and, finally, about 12,000fr. at a lodging 
she had taken, with various articles of plate and jewellery 
formerly belonging to her master. She pretended that M. de 
Sambceuf had confided the money to her for a natural son of 
his, but this account was proved to be an invention, and the 
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court new condemned her to a year’s imprisonment, and 
ordered the property to be given up to the survivors, 

THe Emperor’s Srup. — Twenty-two horses and two 
carriages—a portion of the Imperial cortége at Sedan—arrived 
at Harwich on Saturday, from Antwerp. The steamer con- 
.veying them crossed the North Sea in a violent storm, but 
fortunately none of the animals, among which are two Arabian 
horses, said to be great favourites of the Empress, suffered 
any injury. They were brought on after a period of rest by 
the Great Eastern Railway to London, where they arrived 
under charge of Count Dauré and a retinue of sixteen servants 
at eleven o’clock on Saturday night. The horses were stabled 
during Sunday in the borough, and on Monday they were 
forwarded by special train over the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway to Hastings. One of the carriages is an ordi- 
nary travelling landau, and the other is a kind of fourgon 
fitted up as a sleeping apartment for the Prince Imperial. 

A Desperate WiFE.—Mary Morgan, aged thirty-five 
years, was brought before Mr. Paget, on Tuesday, charged 
with attempting to murder her husband, Stephen Morgan, 
with a chopper. The prisoner and her husband are a 
wretched, ill-assorted couple, and have been continually 
quarrelling. On Monday night, when the prosecutor came 
home to his dwelling, 4, Denmark-street, Ratcliff-highway, 
after a hard day’s work, his wife began wrangling with him, 
and took up a chopper, with which she struck him three times 
on the bead, and left him weltering in his blood in the room. 
She was soon taken into custody, and betrayed no sorrow 
for what she had done, although her husband was grievously 
wounded, and had lest a deal of blood. His wife asked him 
if he had not been charged three times with assaulting her in 
that court, and he made answer in the affirmative. She was 
committed for trial. 

TERRIBLE ACCIDENT IN A RAtLwAy TunnEL.—On Tuesday 
a serious accident took place on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, between Liverpool and Wigan, in a tunnel situate 
about a quarter of a mile from the Orrell Station, and four 
miles from Wigan, The 11 a.m. train from Liverpool to 
Manchester and Yorkshire is an express, to which is attached 
a third-class carriage for passengers from Liverpool to stations 
east of Bolton. The engine, by some means, was thrown off 
the line. The driver and stoker held to the engine, and were 
uninjured. There was for a short time a terrible panic among 
the passengers, many of whom had been injured, and the 
scene in the tunnel is entirely beyond description. The only 
carriage which had been greatly damaged was the one next the 
engine—the through third class—and this was a complete 
wreck. Beneath it were found two dead bodies. 

TERRIBLE STORY FROM INDIA.—The Indian papers relate 
a horrible story of a ‘‘native butcher of good position in a 
town of the Upper Doab, in the North-west Provinces.” It 
seems that this butcher’s wife having given birth to several 
stillborn children, it was resolved by the couple, who were 
anxious for the joys of a home circle, to try the effect of the 
‘* Karee,” or magical incantations. Acting under the advice 
of a wizard, they enticed a little boy, the son of a widow who 
kept a girls’ school, into their house, and in the presence of 
the wizard and a friend ripped the little boy open, cut out his 
liver and his tongue, which were then cooked and eaten by 
the lady. The child’s shoes having been found, and also 
fragments of his body, further inquires led to a discovery of 
the murder. One of the party turned Queen’s evidence, two 
of them confessed, and all of them were sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. 

ALLEGED MurpDER or A Boy ror STEALING FRuIT.— 
On Saturday Michael Jackson, eighty-four years of age, was 
brought up at the Mooth Hall Police-court, Neweastle, 
charged with feloniously shooting a boy named Robert Thomp- 
son, eleven years old, son of William Thompson, a staithman 
at Lemington, near Newcastle. On the 24th of August 
deceased, with several other boys, was in an orchard belonging 
to the prisoner, near Lemington, and whilst they were steal- 
ing pears the prisoner, armed with a gun, fired at them, hit- 
ting the deceased on the head and leg, and also injuring some 
of the other boys. They all ran away, the deceased going to 
his own home, where Dr. Davison attended him until hig 
decease, which took place on the 8th of September. At the 
coroner’s inquest, held on Friday, the jury returned a verdict 
of wilful murder against Michael Jackson, for whose com- 
mittal the coroner (Mr. Cockcroft) gave his warrant. The 
prisoner, after some formal evidence was received, was re- 
manded. 

Fatt or A Mini in Mancusster.—On Friday morning, 
about half-past seven o'clock, a terrible accident, involving a 
loss of life and injury to several persons, occurred at the 
weaving mill belonging to the executors of the late Mr. T. C. 
Faulkner, and occupied by Mr. Johnson, in Portugal-street, 
Oldham-road. The mill, which is an old one, is two stories in 
height, and both the ground floor and the floor above were 
filled with heavy iron weaving looms. At the time before 
mentioned, and whilst the weavers were engaged at their 
work, a large portion of the middle of the upper-room floor 
gave way with a terrible crash, carrying with it the operatives 
engaged in that part of the room, and burying them, as well 
as those who were working below, in the tons of machinery 
which fell. The scene ee was a most appalling one, 
The heartrending shrieks of some of the women for help 
directed attention to the spot where they were buried, and 
immediate steps were taken to extricate the sufferers from 
their perilous position. One young woman, named Sarah Ann 
Beaumont, who had been working in the upper room, was 
found dead, partially buried in the machinery, and lying 
across Margaret Dawling, another woman. The latter had 
been working at the mill in the lower room, and she was 
shrieking for help. Her escape from instant death must have 
been little short of a miracle, as the whole mass of the 
machinery from the room above had fallen ina heap around 
her. When rescued she was found to be very seriously 
injured, and was removed to the Royal Infirmary. A man 
named John Walmsley had also a very narrow escape, as he 
was working at a loom on the ground floor, and was seriously 
cut on the back of his head by the falling machinery. Mrs 
Lane was also much injured on the head and arms, and four 
other persons received less serious injuries. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON SEWING MACHINE CompANY have 
conferred a real benefit on womankind by lowering the price of 
their invaluable machine, which is suited for all kinds of family 
work, and is too well known to need any further Dannie 
than the late reduction in price offers. The Wasa A ilson 
machine may now be obtained of the manufacturers, 139, Oxford. 
street, from five and six guineas, including Seat and gua- 
rantee. The fringing needle is a novelty which ce ae erially aid 
ladies in producing beautiful fringed Seer : = ne dle ig 
fixed in the ordinary way to the needler, hip ithe S Jd., pst-free 
for ten stamps. Fringe can be made by this ti ae on the Straight 
edge or on the cross or bias, and the eet 1S OI simple sewing, 
but without thread. The reduction in Boia extends from the lowest 
to the higher priced machines,—Lnglishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
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ST. KEYNE’S WELL. 


EYNE’S WELL, in Cornwall, 
which is famous for legendary 
virtues, has been made the 
subject of an amusing ballad, 
which seems worthy of perusal 
with the after-dinner ‘‘ Wine 
and Walnuts.” A_ traveller 
comes to the well of St. Keyne, 
and drinks ; a Cornishman 
draws nigh and tells him of the 
potent spell laid on its waters : 


‘¢The man that of this fa- 
voured well 
Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 
But if the wife shall drink it first— 
Bad lack to the husband then.” 
The traveller bent, as the Cornishman spoke, 
And drank of the water again. 


‘© You drank of the water, I warrant, betimes,” 
He to the Cornishman said ; 
But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spoke, 
And sheepishly shook his head : 
‘‘T hasted as soon as the marriage was done, 
And left my wife in the porch ; 
But in faith she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church.” 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


pee and girls are not the same. They are born different 

and show it while they are infants. The boy-baby is rest- 
less and uncasy in his mother’s arms. He is never still except 
when asleep, and even then tumbles from side to side in his crib 
With sudden flings of arms and legs. When he grows beyond 
babyhood he plays differently. Without ever being told of it 
he instinctively turns away from dolls ; lays them aside in in- 
difference and freely donates them to whatever little girl will 
havethem. He demands balls and bats and drums; he turns 
down che irs for horses, lays hold of all the strings in the house 
for lines, wants all the little sticks made into whips, mounts, 
lounges, and drives four in hand ; he asks for guns, and wants 
you to tell him stories of bears and lions and tigers, and is amused 
beyond measureat their leaping uponand eating up cowsand cxen. 
The girl-baby is gentle, even from the first, and looks quietly 
out of the blue eyes, or laughingly out of the black ones. She 
takes naturally to her dolls, and never wearies of dressing them 
and arranging the baby-house ; she is gentle in her plays, and 
would be frightened with what would fill her brother with a 
paroxysm of delight ; she loves fairy tales, and will not laugh 
and ask some absurd question about the babes in the wood, but 
rather cries over their sorrows. The sister will soothe pussy and 
hold her lovingly in her lap, while the brother wants to see if 
the cat can jump, and when she tries to get out of his undesirable 
company will detain her by the leg or tail. And these same di- 
vergences of disposition and character perpetuate themselves as 
the boy or girl grows older. There are exceptions, it is true ; 
some boys nave all the tastes and gentleness of a feminine nature, 
and some girls have much that is masculine. I do not regret 
seeing it in each. The gentle boy will not make any the less 
noble man because there was so much that was girl-like in his 
childhood, nor will the girl that was, in her rudeness, cften 
called a boy, be any the less, but perhaps all the more, a true 
and lovely woman.—Dr. AIKMAN. 


THE DYING GIRL. 
A FRAGMENT. 


OTHER ! I know I'm dying! do not grieve, 
Tis better as it is; I could not live 

And see him love another ; hear his voice, 
That once spoke words of tenderness to me— 
Pleading for Ellen’s love. Dear mother, send— 
Ask him to come once more, before I die! 
Let me but gaze on his loved face, 
Ard say, ‘‘Farewell,” ano I shall die content. 
Oh! mother, how I lov’d him ! His dark eyes 
Beam’d with such tenderness! Could I resist 
The pleadings of his words? I thought him true ; 
How could I know that all those tender words 
Were but to while away a weary hour ! 
And that he deem’d me but ‘‘ another woe ?” 
Yet, mother, blame him not, for still I love, 
And all my thoughts, and dreams, are still of him. 
Give me that packet. Promise, when I’m gone, 
It shall be buried with me. I would wish 
That: my cold hands should clasp what I so prized 
In life! Leave me awhile now ; I must rest, 
And gather all my strength to part with him. 


Yes, Ernest, I am ill, yet happy now, 

For thou art near. But listen, while my life 
Still lingers : it is fading fast away ! 

I must soon part from all my heart holds dear. 
—May you be happy in the love you prize ; 

I was too simple for a mind like yours ; 

And yet I low’d you truly ; not a thought, 

Or wish I had, that was not wholly thine. 

I do not mean reproach. If thou art blest 

What care I for myself? My heart should break 
Ere it should murmur at thy happier lot ! ; 
Farewell ! my Ernest, say you lov’d me once. 
Come near and take this ring, and when you think 
Of her who gave it, think ‘‘She lov’d me well.” 
My breath grows short ! Call me my mother now 
For I must thank her for her watchful love. é 
My mother, do not weep that I must go, 

Thy child is happy. Ernest, kiss me once, 
Mother ! I leave you! Ernest, love, farewell! 


Itta, 
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ONLY A CHILD. 


: HO is to be buried here?’ said I, to the sexton, 
“Only a child, ma’am.” Onlya child! Oh! had 

you ever been a mother—had you nightly pilowed that little 
Bolden head—had you slept the sweeter for that little golden 
and upon your breast—had you waited for the first intelii- 
8ent glance from those blue eyes, tracing the features of him 
Who stole your girlish heart away—had you wept a widow’s 
T8 Over its unconscious head—had your desolate, timid 
fart gained courage from that little piping voice, to wrestle 
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with the jostling crowd for daily bread—had its loving smiles 
and prattling words been swect recompense for such sad ex- 
posures—had the lonely future been brightened by the hope 
of that young arm to lean upon, that bright eye for your 
guiding star—had you ever framed a plan or known a hope or 
fear of which that child was a part ; if there was naught else 
on earth for you to love—if disease came and its eye grew 
dim? and food, and rest and sleep were forgotten in your 
anxious fears—if you paced the floor, hour by hour, with that 
fragile burden, when your very touch seemed to give comfort 
and healing to that little quivering frame—had the star of 
hope set at last—had you hung over its dying pillow, when 
the strong breast you should have wept on was in the grave, 
where your child was hastening—had you caught alone its last 
faint cry for the ‘‘help” you could not give—had its last 
fluttering sigh been breathed out on your breast—Oh ? could 
you have said—‘‘’Tis only a child ”? 


L) S ¢ iN a \ 
sates Interesting any @Onb. 
—~————__ 
A SWEETHEART OF THE PERIOD. 
F course, my love, since you and I, 
With mutual compliance, 
At length resolve upon the pian 
Of ultimate alliance, 
’Twere best if we should now decide, 
To both our satisfactions, 
Concerning that which I may term 
Our ante-nuptial actions. 


You shall not find me, rest assured, 
A fiancée tyrannic : 

My temperament wholly lacks 
The jealous trait satanic. 

Because you mildly flirt with Kate, 
Or say soft things to Julia, 

Your conduct [ shall neither call 
Ungallant nor peculiar. 


Yet similar forbearance, dear, 
I must, in equal measure, 
Demand of you concerning all 
That my caprice makes pleasure. 
With whom I choose my ¢éte-d-tétes 
At evening entertainments, 
Must prove a question undisturbed 
By vetoes and restrainmeuts. 


Your services as escort, Sir, 
I shall rely on lightly ; 
A choice bouquet three times a week 
Shall be received politely ; 
An incidental gift of fruit 
Shall meet acceptance gracious, 
And as for bonbons, there, you know, 
I verge upon voracious. 


These trifling matters understood, 
No reason I discover 

For doubting, dear, that you will make 
A most delightful lover. 

One feature our engagement has, 
Quite comforting and jolly ; 

An utter lack of sentiment, 


And all such dismal folly ! 


The choice of Hastings by the Imperial French family, and 
of the Marine Hotel, is doubtless due to the fact of a 
souvenir of the Emperor. It was from Pelham Cottage, next 
door to the Marine Hotel, that the then Louis Napoleon 
started on his famous expedition to Boulogne in a boat he 
had obtained at the neighbouring seaport of Rye, and a 
souvenir of that expedition, as far as the seaport is concerned, 
is to be seen in the gardens of a house on East Cliff, Hast- 
ings, belonging to the proprietor of the Marine Hotel. 


In these days of revival services it is to be expected that a 
variety of motives will operate in gathering audiences, but 
surely few would ever dream that the following—a literal 
fact—would find a place among them: ‘‘ Were you at the 
meeting last night, Moggie?” ‘‘Ay, I hadna mocht to do, 
an’ I thocht I micht as well gang, as it would save the candle.” 


The Civil List of the Emperor Napoleon was paid monthly 
and in advance. He received in cash 1,000,000/. a year, and 
in rents 200,000/. Prince Napoleon and his sister received 
60,0001., making a total of 1,260,0007. ‘The Senate, which has 
just been abolished, cost nearly 200, 0002. 


EXTRAORDINARY CoINcIDENCE.—On January 12, 1870, at 
Knockgraffan, Ireland, the wife of Mr. John Myers was de- 
livered of twin sons. At the same time, and in the immediate 
vicinity, the wife of Mr. William Myers presented him with 
a brace of blooming daughters. The Messrs. Myers are 
brothers, their farms adjoin, and their wives are sisters. 


SINGULAR AccIDENT!-—A Chicago lady recently dropped 
one of her eyebrows in the church pew, and dreadfully 
frightened a young man sitting next to her, who thought it 
was his moustache. 


RicuES AND RomANcE.—The Prince Aijexander Torlona is 
the richest man but onein Italy. His daughter, Mademoiselle 
Maria Concette, only fifteen years of age, is heiress to a 
fortune of 200,000,000 francs. Her father wishes her to 
marry a cousin bearing the same name, so that the weaith 
may not leave the family ; but Mademoiselle Torlons’s con- 
fessor, and the confessor of the Borghese family, both Jesuits, 
are busily engaged in arranging a marriage between the young 
girl and a member of the Borghese family, and will doubtless 
succeed, 


Novetty IN MArr1AGE.—A. singular marriage was recently 
solemnised in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, at the desire 
of the bride, who had promised her mother that she never 
would marry the bridegroom ‘‘ on the face of the earth.” The 
recess of the cave where the ceremony was performed ha 
since been known as the ‘‘ Bridal Chamber.” 


A Mercirvt INTERPRETATION.—First Young Lady : ‘‘Oh! 
what do you think, dear? I have just seen our curate in the 
smoking carriage!” Second Young Lady: ‘‘Ah! he is 
always doing good. He goes there not to smoke, of course, 
but to keep order ; for he says the company in the smoking 
carriage is very unruly.” 


A Canadian paper says a lady has arrived there with a 
corps of British females, famous for their performance on 
brass, tin, and iron instruments. Surely this must be a poetic 
way of describing servants-of-all-work. 
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A Woman TO Woman.—‘‘ A Woman’s Song to Woman,” 
a bit of poetry we lately came across, though it is by no means 
new, may be read with interest by some whose life-labour is 
in the humble, quiet duties of home. It was written long 
before the days of ‘‘ woman’s rights,” but not before many a 
woman needed comforting words to ease the thousand petty 
cares with which her daily life was beset. We have room 
only to give a verse or two from the poem :— 


‘¢ Pull the needle, swing the broom, 
Tidy up the littered room, j 
Patch the trousers, darn the shirt, 
Fight the daily dust and dirt ; 
All around you trust your skill, 
Confident of kindness still. 


*« Stir the gruel, knead the bread, 
Tax your hands and heart and head ; 
Children sick and household hungry 
(‘Though some thoughtless words have stung you) ; 
All are waiting on your will, 
Confident of kindness still. 


‘¢ Noble is a life of care, 
If a holy zeal be there ; 
All your little deeds of love 
Heavenward helps at Jast may prove, 
If you seek your Father’s will, 
Trusting in His kindness still,” 


A Tovucu or NaturE.—Fifty years ago Mrs. Gough, ; 
mother of the American teetotal lecturer, a simple-hearted, 
God-fearing woman, worn out by constant poverty, was the 
village schoolmistress at Sandgate, and Mr. Gough relates 
how, when he was sent off to push his way in the United 
States, his mother, after bidding him farewell, lingered in the 
twilight to catch a last sight of her boy: ‘1 mounted the 
roof of the London night coach, and was quitting the village, 
when on turning round to take a last look of it, I saw a 
crouching woman’s figure by a low wall near the bathing- 
machines. My heart told me at once that it was my mother, 
who had taken advantage of half-an-hour’s delay at the inn 
door, and walked on some distance to have one more glance at 
her departing child. I had never till then felt that I was 
loved so well.” 


Mrs. Rousby has just given a well-merited rebuke to some of 
those shallow pates who cannot be brought to understand 
that when the curtain is up the audience should be quiet, and 
leave the dialogue to the actors. A party of these chattering 
nuisances ‘‘ honoured” the Queen’s Theatre with their pre- 
sence the other night, and persisted throughout Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s play in annoying the performers and the quiet 
portion of the audience with the noise of their unwelcome con- 
versation. ‘‘ At last,” we are told, ‘‘in the fourth act, Mrs. 
Rousby, finding that it was useless to attempt any longer ‘o 
make herself heard above the din, stopped abruptly, and 
appealed to the audience generally, to know whether it was 
their pleasure to hear her or the offenders. The opinions of 
the house on this point were so very forcibly and plainly ex- 
pressed that the box whence the interruption had proceeded 
was very speedily vacated, and the performance was allowed 
to continue in peace.” 

ASSAULTING A Hvusspanp.—At Greenwich, Ann Amelia 
Slade, a middle-aged woman, wife of a tradesman at Green- 
wich, was charged, on an adjourned summons, with assaulting 
her husband and also with threatening to throw cayenne 
pepper in his eyes to blind him. Mr. Barton, who appeared 
for the prosecution, said that in May last the defendant was 
committed to Maidstone gaol for three months, in default 
of finding bail, for a violent assault on her husband, but after 
being in prison for three weeks she wrote such penitent let- 
ters, promising to abstain from drink and to be of quiet 
habits, that he was induced to prevail upon two friends to 
enter into the required sureties, so as to secure her liberation 
from gaol. Since such liberation, however, she had been 
continuously drunk, and had possessed herself of a quantity 
of cayenne pepper, threatening to throw it in her husband's 
eyes, to blind him, and this was with difficulty taken from 
her. She had pawned everything she could lay hands on, 
even her wedding ring, in order to procure drink, and now 
appeared in court in a half intoxicated state. The assault 
complained of having been proved, Mr. Patteson ordered her 
commitment to prison for three months, failing snreties to 
keep the peace. 

Narrow Escape AT RamscGate.—A lady and gentleman 
staying at Ramsgate strolled a few days ago along the sea- 
shore as far as Dumpton, at a time when the tide was rising. 
On their reaching Sir Moses Montefiore’s estate they found 
that the tide had risen to the cliff and that they could proceed 
no farther. On looking back they discovered that the water 
was close to the cliff on the other side of them, and that they 
could not get back. The sea being very rough their cries for 
help were drowned in its roar. The water soon reached them, 
and in a quarter of an hour help would have been unavailing ; 
but, fortunately, about half a mile from shore a boat was 
passing and the crew observed them. They rowed towards 
the shore, but it was with extreme difficulty that they could 
keep clear, and at one time there was a probability that the 
whole crew would have been drowned. At length one of 
them succeeded in reaching the lady, and endeavoured to 
drag her to the boat, but he was dashed back by the breakers, 
although he renewed his attempt three times. He then 
called upon the gentleman to take hold of her arm, and, by a 
tremendous effort, succeeded in reaching the boat with them, 
although it was then half filled with water. All were nearly 
insensible; the lady quite so. The boat was then rowed to 
Broadstairs. A subscription has been set on foot to reward 
the boatmen for their bravery. 

CACAOINE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder, 
and this powder is C'acaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil 1S removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT—-THE RECENT CHANGES OF 
TEMPERATURE.—It 1s Important that such changes as have recently 
taken place in the temperature of the atmosphere should not be 
treated with indifference. The public should be watchful of the 
effects which they have on the body. The skin and nervous system 
suffer severely ; erysipelas, rheumatism, colds, sore throats, and 
many other complaints being frequently generated through the above 
cause. When symptoms of the above disease show themselves, they 
should be promptly attended to. Holloway’s Ointment eid #Pills 
are wonderful remedies, and eradicate the above com Eb aE inte 
diately they show themselves. The Ointment should he A it 4 
the parts affected, and the pills taken according uD Lee 
directions, 
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Behe lerrp Dour. 


en ee 
A sea-breeze—A saline draught. 
Bathing-dresses of the period—Sea Serges. 
The modern’song of Love —Cupid-ditty. 


To Maxe Jam Last.—If you have jellies and jams to 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


May aman justly consider his wife poetical when she is @ 
verse to him 7 


[Sepr. 17, 1870. 


than a year had passed, and ‘‘ the mess was not yet friable.’’ 
ae cannot express her disgust at the idea of frying such a 
thing. 

A Tyrant.—Nurse: ‘I can’t peel you any more shrimps, 
Master Arthur. Yo’re getting very tiresome ; and I do wish 
your holidays was over.”” Master Arthur: “ I tell you what, 
Mary, you don't half fag for a chap! Why, at school » can 
always have a fellow to wait on me-—lace my boots, and do 
everything I tell him !” 

MELANCHOLY.—The year shows signs of burning itself out 


make, make the jellies first. 


A crusty old bachelor says that women’s 
brittle as glass, and a man who wishes to en 
on them must use diamonds, or he will not be 


‘* Miss,” said a gentleman, proffering arm an 
lady in a shower, ‘‘permit me to be your be 


you for your politeness,” was the reply, ‘‘and as I have plenty 


of fair weather beaux, I will call you my rain- 


DONE IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 
By a Victim. 

If the fair did but know 

What those undergo 


Whom they doom to this cruel exaction, 


I’m certain they’d pause 
Ere, without greater cause, 


They drive them to theft or distraction ! 


DovusTFUL GENDER.—Our own Mrs. Partington considers 
the German language utterly repugnant to English tongues 


and ears. She could never bring herself, she 


to her “good man”’ as a Herr, after being accustomed all her 


life to the expression ‘‘ him” as regards Mr. P. 


)UTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and Foreign 

) BIRDS. A superior and most useful collection for 

yap-books or screens. Well coloured. Post free, 3s. 7d. 
—Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-strect, London. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with iis 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packers, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent ont to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
d LIEBIG’S ' PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and Is, Canisters. 


pA TENT IMPERIAL PHQ@NIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
canger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s. each. 


JATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 

using it. 

Jn Canisters, 6d. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate, and 
all other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s, each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM, 
Sweet Perrvume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT | 


PLATE POWDER. 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


INKO’S BLACK AND VIOLET 
WRITING 1NKS 


INKO’S BLACK aND 
COPYING INKS. 


Besos PATENT INK POWDER. 
Bwso's LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


VIOLET 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- / and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


Oo et Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
vgh the Wholesale Houses generally. 


BLArR’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, 
This Fropeieee Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 
on is one of the benefits which the science 
of aeiee chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
ei pee ad enty years of the present century to 
speak of @ cure for the Gout was considered a romanco, 
but now the ee and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, oY unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age, 
hese Pills require no restraint of iet or confinemen 
during their usty and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 
* Gold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 


Chemist. Se ime rs Sn Hs 
a ae ——_———— 

OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
t TRETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PON ps’ AM ERICAN WHITE ARECA NoT 
TOOTH PASTE is uncqua 


| 
The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable | 
' 


lled for its elegance; its aroma ; 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. «It removes 
or the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 


hearts are as 
grave his name 
successful. 


d umbrella to a 
au.” §* Thank 


beau.” 


vewy dwy!” Waiter. 


says, to allude 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM ! 
(By a Boarding-School Miss. ) 


(From Punch.) 


An OveErsicutT !—Swell. 
‘©’ Ndeed, Sir? Perhaps if you were 
to order something to drink with it, Sir—— 

Dear Oxp Sout !—Mrs. Ramsbotham is much offended at 
an observation in one of the papers about the Serpentine mud. 
She read that though this had been removed to dry, more 


of a daughter. 


Esq., of a son. 


‘* Waiter ! 


_ strongly 


H 
This—ah—Chop’s 


| 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. 


A Price Current Free. 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


_ PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No § 
ing Wil3ain-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Marcet 
wn in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


TAMAR 


INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. 


It is recommended 


by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and TarRpIEv, who prescribe it 
constantly for the al=ve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBI- 


TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 
III., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 
William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 
whole of the Rovat Famtty. Admission ls.; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m, till 10 p.a. 


NO FATHER! NO MOTHER! 
To THE GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WANSTEAD. 

My Lorps, Lapres, anp GeNTLEMEN,— The favour of your 

vote and interest is earnestly solicited on behalf of 
THOMAS COARD, aged 2 Years, 

Son of John Alfred Coard, who died at Glasgow after a 
short illness, December 12th, 1867, leaving three children, 
aged respectively 6, 44, and 2 years, totally unprovided for. 
The mother died the previous year in child-birth. One 
chiid has since been admitted into the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead. 

The case is strongly recommended by the Proprietor of 
the Lapy’s Own Paper, and also by the uncle, Mr. Philip 
Coard, 15, Lombard-street, E.C. 


se PHAETON PEN just Invented by 
the Proprietors of the 
WAVERLEY, OWL, anp PICKWICK PENS, 
must be termed a marvel. 
Sold everywhere 1s. per Box, by post Js, 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, BLAIR STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


“IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORES, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to aluxurian 
growth, and etlectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


koe a ee See 9 a ed eee eee Semen Seen 2 
(JOOKERY. for LADIES — aye, and 

) Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n-e 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ler prepared at the cost of about three farthings, Price 
| 4 9d., 63. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patenteo, T. G. 


S, p arrests decay 

spongy gum: revents Toothache, and y. 

1 s: » d All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
S., 2s. 6d,, and 4s. 


by PONDS BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, F.C., London, 


| POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
| London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps oxtra 


HE MOTHER anv THE ANGEL. 

One of the most beautiful and successful Songs at Mr. 

Benedict’s Concert. Sung by Madame Patey. Composed 
expressly by Jutes Benepicr. Sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


Y LOST DARLING. A New and 
beautiful Romance. By Virernra Gasriet. ‘* Look 
in my face, love, openly and free; hold out thy hand, love, 
have no fear of me.” Sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


HE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 
New Song. By W. C. Levey, ‘An unquestionably 
pretty song; one of Mr, Levey’s best compositions. We 
believe it will become a popular drawing-room song.”—Ex- 
aminer, Aug, 13. Sent for 18 stamps. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


MEGNONE TE (LITTLE DARLING). 
By Sucuer Cuampion. ‘ Mignonette! Little darling, 
Ever dearest to my heart, Like a flow’ret could I pluck 
thee, Never from me should’st thou part.” This popular 
ballad, in F or A, sent for 18 stamps. 

DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxfo~d-strect. 


EARY. By Vircrnta Gasriet.—This 
favourite Song is published in C and E flat. The 
beautiful melody is effectively transcribed for the Piano by 
E. L. Hime; also in “ Only” Valse, by G. Richardson. 
Sent for 24 stamps each. 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


RAPHIOLOGY. —Character described 


from the handwriting.—Address, Mdlle, Justine, 91, 
Upper North-street, Brighton, stating age and sex, and en- 
closing nineteen stamps. 


a re See er 
D* PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 

TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment, 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Cuuaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at lis., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s. 


OLOCK-MOTION 
GEM SEWING MACHINES. 


YMONS’S PATENT, distinguished for 

EASE, GRACE, and HEALTHY ACTION ; being 

under perfect control by lightly, and almost imperceptibly, 
swinging one foot. 

THE GEM 

Is positively the most SIMPLE MACHINE in use, and 

makes a Lock-Stitch with beauty and strength, on the 

finest Muslin to eight thickness of Cloth, with the least 


trouble. 
Price, Complete, on elegant Stand, £5 17s.; by Hand, £4. 


Esrasiisuep 1852. 
GEORGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 8.E. ; 
la, TABERNACLE WALK, FINSBURY, N., 
Lonpon. 


to any so afflicted. 


when we see the first ember—Sept—ember, 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 12th instant, at 12, Curzon-street, the wife of W. J. N. Angerstein, 
Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 12th instant, at 19, St. George’s-square, 5. W., the Hon. Mrs. H. Maude, 


On the 10th instant, at Woodside, Loughton, Essex, the wife of M. H. Warton, 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 10th instant, at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, by the Rev. E. M. Walker, vicar 
of Emmanuel, Edwin, youngest son of the late J. Cogswell, Esq., to Catherine, 
third daughter of Mr. J. Kite, of Vauxhall, Surrey. 


DEATHS. 


On the 10th instant, at Fitzroy-road, Regent’s-park, Mary, relict of Mr. J. 
Flemming, aged eighty-two. 
On the 8th instant, at Park Villa, Acton, Mr. Matthew Hanson, aged eighty- 


seven. 
On the 10th instant, at 40, Wigmore-street, Miss Margaret Simmons. 


‘J had been suffering several days from diarrhcea, accompanied. 
with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller recommended to me so 
your Vegetable Pain Killer 
got instant relief, and I can now recommend it 

Hy. J. Noone (Clement « Co.) Burton-on- 
Trent, Nov. 1868.—To Perry Davis and Son.” 


EDITED BY MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN, 
In fsep. 8yo, cloth, price Is. 6d., 


NECDOTES AND STORIES IN 


iE FRENCH, interspersed with Epigrammes, Bons- 


mots, &c.; with an Explanation of the Difficult Word s 


Phrases, and Idioms. 

“This little work is particularly adapted for the school- 
room, but there are few students of French, be they old or 
young, who might not benefit oy taking M. de Beauvoisin 
into their confidence.”—Lady’s Own Paper. 

“A very useful and instructive exercise for those who 
are acquiring, or have a taste for, the French language.”— 
China Express. 

EDITED BY MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 
In demy 8v0, cloth, price 1s, 6d., 


ES AVENTURES DE GIL BLAS. 

—The First Book, arranged for self-instruction in 

the French language, with an English Verbal Collateral 

Translation, and numerous Grammatical and Idiomatical 
Notes, explaining the Difficulties of the Text. 

“To a person bent upon learning French without a 

master this book will be a treasure.”—Educational Re- 

porter. 


PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 


Te WAVERLEY COPY BOOKS. 


With Engraved Head-lines. 


1. [Initiatory Lessons. 9, Text, Half Text, and 
2. Combination of Letters. Small. 

3. Introduction to Text. 10. Exercises in Letter Ad- 
4, Text and Capitals. dresses, 

5. Text or Half Text. 11. Ladies’ Angular Hand. 
6. Half Text. 12. Finishing Set, Small 
7. Half Text and Small. Tiand. 


8. Small Hand. 
Loyvoy: “, MARLBOROUGH AND CO., 
4, Ave Marta Lane, anp 14, Warwick WANE. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
In crown 8vo., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, postage 5d., 
BBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT 
HALLS of ENGLAND and WALES :— 
Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 

By JOHN TIMBS, Author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London. 
Complete in Two Volumes, with Indexes and Steel Frontis- 
pieces, 

FREDERICK WARNE AND CO., BEDFORD-STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN. 


BATTLES! BATTLES!! BATTLES!!! 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s., 
ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN BATTLES 
From 1700 to 1866, Fought by Frederic the Great, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, &c., 
&c., to which is added Map of present Seat of War, with 
Description of Fortified Towns in Francs, from the Rhine 

to Paris. 
London: Srvpkry, Marswart, & Co., and Autry & Co., 
67, Upper Thames Street. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


TO INVALID LADIES. 

HE NEW WING of the HOSPITAL 
4} for WOMEN, Soho-square, is now OPEN for the re- 
ception of GENTLEWOMEN, who have all the advantages 
of hospital treatment, combined, as far as possible, with the 
comfort and privacy of home. Terms from One Guinea a 
week. 


HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE ‘“WORCESTERSHIF kh.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Its use improve appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' 
SAUCE. 


 Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
J Sold by all Dealersia es throughout the 
world. 


\EETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 

supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with pu other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate, 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst Leet ELS bn 

At Home Daily until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps. 


that I tried it, and 
as strongly 


_ Sepr. 17, 1870.] 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000)] of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups,‘&ec., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to 


anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


cp SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13,1869. 

“|. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, givin 
oimportant an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to p 


performed, . 
—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


—~ 


A 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, NetTHEersanps INTERNATIONAL Exuipition, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Iniprovements are— 


without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inte 
It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musician 


the performer every facility for producing gradations of ton e 
anists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 

“| | The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more close’y 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struc k with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these, 


Sold by Family Grocers, de., in 11b., 41b., & 5 1b. Packets. 18, WIG MORE STREET, W. 
MAnuractories—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LIf{TLE TORRINGTON STREET 


J. AND J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


7 
quad att: 
qrannd UN Bee 


[EEtiOFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by faddressing Mr, or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W- 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 


Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


nnn 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quaatities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-s4., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 


parcels. Established 1820. 


[EFI OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIES do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-strect, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
May be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which camnot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 64., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 


THE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
Slastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpet- 
Pee and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
8. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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J. & P. COATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yds. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 
Sonia ei meee a meee LL 


AGENTS: 
Witt1am Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Watrer Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


Ernest GoupcHavx, 60, Boulevard de 


J. F. Hutton & Co., The Temple, 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


Dale-street, Liverpool. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes), 


Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d, ; 50 do,, 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in $1b. 1s. 0d., and 1b. jars 1s. 6d 
GRANULATED 'TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c, Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave Mouse, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 


TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE LADY’S OWN PAPER” 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2ny, 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLBE Illustrations and CoLOURED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy; while its ‘‘ LONDON AND Pants FasuHions” Articles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 
of the Upper and Middle Classes. : 

In the PorTrait GALtery a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts or Europe, and including not ouly the MEMBERS OF THE Royal Famitirs, but the Principal 
Ladies Bt the Courts and Leaders of Fashion. he following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 
appeared :— 


H.R.H, PRINCE CHRISTIAN. | Ce ORS HILDE. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. >RINCESS CHRISTIAN, : 
QUEEN VICTORIA. FeO RN ese OT RDINBURGH | DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. |EMPRESS EUGENIE. H.8.H, PRINCE TECK. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESSOF WALES. | KING OF THE GREEKS. H.B.H, ERINCESS TECK. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. GENERAL HON. C. GREY. CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
KING OF THE BELGIANS. H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF KING OF PRUSSIA. 
H.R,H.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, | HESSE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdon, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Publishers, E, MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria Lune, 


ADVERTISEMENT OFF'CE: 97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


EARL OF DERB\. bd 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which ia 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water. S 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
Water. | 
£ » Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
ee 4 Water. | 
y, Se 
ade. _. 
Ellis’s Lithia Water, 
Ellis’s Lithia and 
Potass Water 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “2. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every lubel bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 


sale only from R. Exuis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


a 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, «nd Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should ve used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adoptin 
the surest means of giving tone to yourconstitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 
of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 

is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 

sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 

the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


a er 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2, Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. ; 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
yenting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent i- 
at 1s. 14d., 2s. 0d., and 4s. 6d. per box 


LOOK 10 YOUR TEETH 
MB; FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


cines, 
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OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised by 
4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. — Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be con- 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair from 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Rem 
of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. 
Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanently Pale 
; : Hairs, 218. per bottle 
cating the Roots of Superfluous 
carriage paid. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


LEGANT COSTUMES, 
unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. 1ld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP- 
LINETTS, REPS, MOHMAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s. 9d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 21s. to 
31. 10s. 
EENRY GLAVE, 
554 to 537, New Oxford-strect, W.C. 


AUTUMN DRESSES. 
in Serges, Linseys, Reps, Plaids, 
Merinos, Poplinetts, Camletts, 
&c.,and every new Texture out 
for the Season, at our well-known 
low prices. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from lis. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shali also CLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half. 

Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


NE W 


\ OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies in mourning, or those 
who wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

Fine BLACK 
63d. a yard, 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 43d. 


BARATHEA, 


a yard. 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 93d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTHS, 931., 


1s. Ojd., and 1s, 43d. a yard. 
CRAPE FIGURES, 83d. a 

yard, 
Good BLACK SILKS, Is. 11}d., 

2s. 44d., 2s. 6}d., and 2s, 1ljd. a 

yard. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
Cuear Movurninac Warenovse. 
534 to 637, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


( THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO 
CEASE. New Song. Words by Miss Burwnsipe. 


Music by J. L. Harton. Free by post for 18 stamps, 


EACE BE STILL. Sacred Song. 
Words from Holy Writ. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss.) Free by post, 18 stamps, 


F A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE 
NEEDN’T DESPAIR. Song. Written by C. J. Rowe. 
u sic by J. L. Harton. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


HE CAUSE OF ENGLAND'S GREAT- 

NESS. NewSong. Words by Dr. Carrenter. Music 

by J. L. Hatton. Free by post for 18 stamps. N.B.—Per- 

formed (by desire) three times in one evening by the Bux- 
ton Brass Band. 


{[URED. New Sacred Song. Poetry by 


Miss Heten Burnsipe. Music by Miss Linpsay (Mrs. 
J. W. Bliss). No. 1, in D flat; No. 2, in D. Each free by 
post for 19 stamps. 


EST. Sacred Song. By Miss Linp- 
say (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Post free for 18 stamps. 
‘Simple, exquisite music, allied to very beautiful words. 
Vide Civil Service Gazette. ‘‘ Likely to become one of the 
most popular of her sacred compositions.”—Vide City 
Press. ‘‘A most expressive and beautiful sacred song.”— 
Weekly Review. ‘‘ Deserves popularity.”-—Wesleyan Times. 
London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
New Burlington-street ; and order of all Musicsellers. 
HE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, 
for the Pianoforte, composed by Sternen GLover.— 
Free by post for 18 stamps.—Order of all Musicsellers and 
Booksellers, and of the Publishers, ROBERT COCKS and 
Co. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLV or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
nstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Norr.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
rling have been advanced upon house property alone 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


RBUIR'E “PICIKEES; 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 


CR OSSE AND BLACKWELL 
nn VEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
roprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle Curry 
aste, and other Condiments. : 
Retail in all parts of the World ¥ 
the Manufactory. Me 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH — 


A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: te 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
plooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 1ls., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 

4d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 


and small size 1s. 1 J 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
9 Fy Any size sent free safely 


ists. 
38, Old Change ; and all Chemists. 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr, CUBIT, 6, Gurisp- 


Srrzzt, Popiar, Loxpo, E. 
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LOCK-STITCH 
HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” CST 


A. —S 
ay 


fh = 


The most useful and perfect Hand Loc ch Sewing Machine, the Proprictor’s original aim 
beirg to Prauuae, witout ge to cor the a combination of excellence which experience 
anc. mechanical skill cou evise. 1e result has been high] fu 6 TAT 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser, uighly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 


2 ee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & G 


O 
'y 
63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


~ POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic 
another DEPOT of their celebrated : 


= EAS SOT AEAEANE GsICERURG IB =. 
210, REGENT STREET, W.,, 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. ‘This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
Se importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 
principle. 
“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 
PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
TeNiSethe UCT LOPNGSi@ GSR ACT LS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


OR CHILDREN’S DIET 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


PATENT BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
CORN FLOUR, *"" is Pree ere from Maize— 


CHAPMAN’S 


PATE! 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids, Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


steps From the Lancet,” and April, 1870. 
ails hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
oe . _ Society of Great Britain, Bc. 
ts richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and. earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially f. i i 
: » eSp y for children. It is incomparably s to Arr t - 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of. Ione Senses hetero 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Ti 
Wholesale Of the’ Sole Broprictica? on eh oath 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 
READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Norseness WHEE tS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fey Sate or 
Hire. 


LIFE INSURANCE SONIPANY, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


more favourable rates than English and European 
Comp fed LSS 
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DRESS. 


pan IC PRICES. — BLACK SILKS 
direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the ,pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a ‘very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic prices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered to the public 25 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities weze sold at be- 
fore the war began. Patterns free. 

JAYS’. 


}CONOMY IN MOURNING.—Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress. 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheap a 
price. 


JAYS’. 
UTUMN DRESS.—BLACK 


DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 
Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 
Skirt, made up, with material for bodice Incluied, for the 
small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 

JAYS’. 


\ OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY have 

experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 


DRESSMAKING. Sad. 
Making Dress, with plain Skirt . - 7 : 1210) 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 
mings, from. . 7 14 


Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . Se 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket . 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket 

Silk Body Lining . 5 . ‘ 
Silk Sleeve Lining . 3 ; ti 

Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 

Lawn Body Lining. - 

Sleeve Lining . . 

Silk Faeing wr. 5 : “ : 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding . : 3 . : 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crape and Rosette . 
Making Garibaldi . : : 5 : f : o 
Making Low Bodice - 
Sundries . ° . 
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JAYS’. 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES. 
—‘ The Cheltenham” and other Suits.—The almost 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenham, in- 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence public atten- 
tion to this most usual overdress. It is perfectly water- 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather and for all seasons. 
Moassrs. JAY have also some other entirely new Waterproof 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, prices from 14 
guineas each. 
JAYS’ 


OSTAGE FREE.—An outline Litho- 

graphed Engraving of the Cheltenham Suit, with 

patterns of material, will be forwarded to ladies gratis, on 

application to Messrs. JAY. The indicative figures will 
ensure a good fitting suit. 

JAYS’, 
TITHE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSF, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


RENCH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know “That this is the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the price may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


IDE VELVETEENS, soft and silk-like, 


at 2s. per yard, Sold usually at 3s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETI HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


((eenels and CURTAINS.—An abun- 
dant Stock of all Textile Articles for household use, 
each with a warranty for goodness and durability. Table 
Linen, Sheeting, Quilts, Chintz, Dimity, and Reps. 
Blankets, the German make, of beautiful soft white wool; 
Flannels, Table-covers, &c. This stock, when carefully 
compared in quality and prices, will be found unequalled. 
Ladies who are experienced in buying are respectfully 


solicited, 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wears well, at 2s. 63d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 94. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge 8.E. 


j}CONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the rrorit of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the overweicur, averaging 
1 cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 116 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depéts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds. 
F, A. NEW, Manager. 


EAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 
B Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. Patterns 
sent. Also POINT LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
D’ART, IRISH CROCHAT, &c. Orders earnestly solicited 
—Address Mrs. Green, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester- 
gate, N.W. 


y. J. Jounsoy, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for tho Proprietor by E, Martroroven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office for 
‘Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Jor the Paper should be addressed.—Septem ber 17, 1870, 
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